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LITERATURE AND THE LAITY. 


THE excellent series of Lectures and Discourses by the Bis hop 
of Peoria, noticed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD a short time ago, 
opens appropriately with an address on Religious Indifference. 
That, for Catholics, is the characteristic danger of the age. Out- 
side the church the case is somewhat complicated. A stolid un- 
concern for the practical side of religion, as well as for nearly 
all the points of denominational controversy, is combined with a 
great deal of speculative interest in the fundamental questions of 
the existence of God and the origin of the universe. A ration- 
alistic writer has recently declared that ‘the popular instinct 
which is keenly alive to all that affects religion is at the same 
time pretty indifferent to the fate of theology.” We cannot ac- 
cept his distinction between religion and theology; but, using 
the words in the sense intended, it must be admitted that they 
express quite accurately the state of mind of a very large part 
of the non-Catholic world of Europe and America. Disputes 
between sects have lost their bitterness because in the eyes of so 
many they have lost reality. There is little discussion of the 
claims of rival churches, the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the necessity of sacraments, the rule of faith; 
even the great question between Rome and the “ Reformation” 
hardly disturbs the public serenity. And yet there is a certain 
kind of religious speculation for which people have an extraor- 
dinary fondness. They have ceased to care what God requires 
of them ; the majority have hardly brought themselves to deny 
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that God exists; and between a dead conscience and a dying 
faith they amuse themselves with philosophical theories which 
reduce the Almighty to a vague abstraction, an insoluble prob- 
lem, or to anything else which removes him from the active gov- 
ernment of the world. We have only to look at a catalogue of 
new books to discern the tendency of contemporary thought. 
In the natural sciences it is unwilling to recognize any force dis- 
tinct from the order of the material universe. In ethics it seeks 
for a rule of human conduct in the suggestions of a sort of sen- 
timental selfishness. Biblical criticism is popular just in propor- 
tion to the boldness with which it assails the authenticity and 
the veracity of the sacred books; and it has become the fashion 
to consider religion apart from any hypothesis of revelation, as 
an outgrowth of prehistoric superstitions, developed from pri- 
mitive worship of the sun, the trees, the wind, and the sky, or 
from the fear of ancestral ghosts, or from the veneration of 
fetiches. A favorite writer of our day has published a book to 
show that faith in a personal and benevolent Creator is practical- 
ly extinct, yet that the world is not atheistic, because Nature is a 
good enough God for us, if we can only agree to think so. Men 
of science perceive in the laws of physics a power higher than 
themselves. They have, therefore, in Nature “a most glorious 
God,” and in the study and veneration of Nature’s laws a theo- 
logy and a worship. “Comparing their religion in its fresh 
youth to the present confused forms of Christianity, I think a 
bystander would say that though Christianity had in it some- 
thing far higher and deeper and more ennobling, yet the average 
scientific man worships just at present a more awful and, as 
it were, a-greater Deity than the average Christian” (Natural 
Religion, by the author of Ecce Homo). Philosophy of this sort, 
which separates religion from supernaturalism—the author just 
cited does that in so many words—which secularizes the Al- 
mighty, which reduces creeds, worship, and moral obligation to 
a worldly level, is in high favor in these days of the decay of 
faith, because it is a justification of the prevailing sceptical indif- 
ference. It eliminates the practical questions of religion, What 
must I believe? What is the divine rule of conduct? and 
leaves men free to follow after the things of this life without any 
embarrassing consideration of a life to come. Contemporary 
literature in nearly all branches is deeply influenced by it; and 
so it happens that, in spite of the activity of a quasi-religious 
dilettanteism notable for the absence of religious feeling, the 
period ‘in which we live is distinguished on the speculative side 
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for the decline of serious thought, and on the practical side for 
the decay of moral earnestness and the prevalence of a hard ma- 
terialism, with the dishonesty which naturally attends it. 

Our Catholic college graduates lament the characteristics of 
the age so eloquently in their commencement speeches, and refer 
to them so often as the fruit of Protestant principles, that we 
might suppose they were unaware of the extent to which our 
own community is affected by the vices of the generation. Let 
us cherish no delusions on this head. We Catholics have certain 
safeguards against the overthrow of faith which others lack, and 
so far they have protected us. Our people are not becoming 
either Protestants or atheists. Some remarkable statistics have 
recently been published which show that they are gaining rapid- 
ly in numbers ; and there is no evidence that the spirit of doubt 
and denial which is disintegrating the Protestant churches has 
made any inroads whatever upon the Catholic Church in this 
country—and it is of the condition of Catholics in this country 
that we are now speaking. But when we have counted the in- 
crease of our church buildings and our free schools, and sur- 
veyed the swelling estimates of our congregations, have we 
really got all the facts that we require for a test of our progress? 
How far is our-faith a mere habit of assent and how far is ita 
living spring of conduct? Are we less engrossed in money-get- 
ting, in coarse pleasures, and in vulgar ambitions than the rest 
of the community? Are we vindicating our faith by the earnest- 
ness and dignity of our lives? Are we proving the superiority 
of a true Christian culture to the sceptical culture reflected by 
so many of the poets, the essayists, the historians, the critics, and 
the liberal preachers? We are no longer a poor and illiterate 
people, looked upon by our countrymen as foreigners and inter- 
lopers. Catholics are taking foremost places in the professions 
and trades. There are Catholic schools everywhere. Catholic 
colleges in the United States number about seventy, and many of 
them are flourishing and well equipped. The teaching orders 
which have done so much good in other countries have been estab- 
lished here for many years. It is surely time to look for conside- 
rable results from our sacrifices and our zeal in the cause of Cath- 
olic education. Certainly in one respect the schools are accom- 
plishing nearly all that could be expected of them, for they sup- 
ply us with devout and energetic priests and with many recruits 
for the religious communities. But what is to be said of the 
intellectual advancement of the Catholic laity? What influence 
are they exercising upon the literature, thought, morality, and 
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social customs of the community of which they form so large a 
part? 

Perhaps the answers to all the questions embraced in the fore- 
going paragraph may be indicated by the answer to the last one, 
and that will not be hard to find. The Catholics are by far the 
largest body of Christians in the United States; in the metropo- 
lis they are nearly as many as all the rest of the population com- 
bined ; and yet nobody who reads the newspapers will question 
that they are of less account in public affairs than any other de- 
nomination with which the public condescends to reckon at all 
—far less than the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians ; less than the Jews or the ethical-culture atheists; less 
even than some of the minor sects whom most of us hardly know 
by name. We hear a great deal of ignorant and random talk 
about an assumed political force called “the Catholic vote” ; but 
how little influence the Catholics as a body are supposed to exert 
upon the development of American culture and the tendencies of 
American thought may be illustrated by a single fact: namely, 
they are the only religious denomination whom the newspapers 
are not afraid of. The secular press, professing to be neutral in 
theology, takes pains not to wound the susceptibilities of any 
class of believers or non-believers, except the most numerous 
class of all—the Catholics. If a reflection upon any Protestant 
sect, or upon Hebrews, or upon infidels is inadvertently printed 
the editor is ready to apologize and explain. These people are 
his customers and he cannot afford to offend them. But the 
Catholics are his customers, too. He wants their money, and 
the party which he serves wants their votes. Yet he affronts 
them every day. There are prominent journals which never let 
pass a chance for a whack at the papists; and the papers which 
Catholics are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be most in the 
habit of reading are sometimes more unfair and injurious to 
them than any of the others. It seems to be an accepted belief 
in newspaper offices that it is not worth while to be civil to 
Catholics, because they will not resent anything, or do not know 
how. In point of fact they do not resent anything. Irritating 
misrepresentations of Catholic doctrines and practices, or of the 
facts of Catholic history, or of the relation of current events 
to the Catholic Church rarely provoke a protest in the place 
where the falsehood appeared. The Catholic weekly papers 
perhaps take up the matter and publish an answer which nobody 
sees except Catholics, who do not need it—not even the offending 
editor to whom it is addressed. The secular journalist knows 
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by experience that if he attacks Catholics no Catholic will be 
likely to annoy him by asking space for a reply, nor will Catho- 
lics stop their subscriptions. He learns to think of them as a 
class apart from the rest, who read carelessly, if they read at all, 
who have not much literature of their own and not much interest 
in the literature of their neighbors; who are quite indifferent to 
the usual agencies by which other men try to enforce respect for 
their sentiments. Thus we have the anomaly that, while every- 
body looks upon the Catholic Church as the most redoubtable of 
institutions, nobody pays much regard to the opinions of the 
Catholic public. 

We shall have no difficulty in understanding why we are 
thus regarded if we look a little at the kind of life we are lead- 
ing. The materialism of the age affects us in common with our 
Protestant friends, but not in just the same way. We are not 
losing ourselves in the vagaries of atheistic speculation, but then 
we are not thinking at all. We are indifferent to the sceptical 
and agnostic literature of the day, but equally indifferent to all 
other literature. Our reading is almost confined to the daily 
press, and even that exercise is performed with the least possible 
thought. For there are different ways of reading the newspa- 
per : one man sees nothing in it but the murders, the horse-races, 
the defalcations, the glove-fights, the trivial miscellany of news 
which is not news, while another finds the record of ideas and 
events which have a practical significance for mankind; and 
those who read without thought always read what is not worth 
remembering. Our seventy colleges are turning out every year 
some thousands of young men trained more or less in the higher 
studies, and our schools and academies are preparing many thou- 
sands more to compete on fair terms with non-Catholics of ave- 
rage education. What are all these cultivated Catholics doing 
in the world? They are buying and selling. They are speculat- 
ing in corners. They are building railroads and wrecking them. 
They are deep in faction politics. They are all ina hurry to get 
rich and to have a place in society. Lives more destitute than 
theirs of intellectual activity it would be hard to imagine among 
an educated people. 

That is a rude thing to say of our Catholic laity ; but every- 
body who has studied the literary movement of the present gene- 
ration knows that the Catholic share in it—we are speaking 
always of the Catholics of the United States—far from keeping 
pace with the growth of the population, is actually on the de- 
cline. A few weeks ago the principal Catholic publishers of the 
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United States joined in a circular letter to the clergy, the heads 
of institutions, etc., in the course of which they told some start- 
ling truths: “ The average sale of any new Catholic book pub- 
lished within the past ten years has not reached by one-half the 
number of copies sold of similar books twenty years ago.” Nor 
can it be said that, while the circulation of each particular work 
has fallen off, the increase in the number of works has raised the 
total sales to a respectable aggregate. There is no such increase. 
The loss is absolute, and it represents an absolute reduction in 
the number of Catholic buyers. 

Consider for a moment what this means. Literature is rapid- 
ly expanding in this country and acquiring an enormous influ- 
ence. It is occupying the place which in the Protestant commu- 
nity was once filled by the pulpit. It is the only acquisition 
except money for which Americans entertain a great respect. 
The strength of any class in the formation and direction of the 
national character may be measured by its literary progress. 
Yet while our countrymen hurry forward we go back. As we 
increase in numbers, as we heap up wealth, as we build schools 
and colleges, as we manufacture bachelors and masters of arts— 
we cease to read. The number of retail booksellers is less than 
it was twenty years ago. For the past ten years the Catholic 
book-business generally has been conducted ata loss. Attempts 
to increase the circulation of works of the best class by printing 
them in cheap editions have failed. Attempts to commend them 
to people of taste and means by handsome editions have fared 
not much better. If it were proper to give figures of the sale of 
certain of the ablest, the most interesting, and the best known of 
the Catholic books now in the market the disclosures would be 
astonishing. It is true that now and then a book achieves popu- 
larity, but the rare cases of capricious success only make the sur- 
rounding failures more disheartening. Prayer-books and school- 
books apart, all branches of literature —history,, biography, 
dogma, philosophy, fiction, the belles-lettres—wither under the 
general blight. Catholic publishers have tried hard, but they 
cannot find anything that the Catholic public will read. Even 
Cardinal Newman, whom the world recognizes as one of the 
greatest masters of English style and dialectics, at once one of 
the strongest and most delightful writers of the century, is read 
much more by Protestants than by the Catholic laity. 

The general neglect of reading works evil in more than one 
way. It paralyzes publishers and it killsauthors. Twenty years 
ago there was fair promise of the growth of a vigorous Catholic 
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literature in this country. To-day there is hardly a sign of it. 
Something is accomplished by the periodical press; but a large 
proportion of the articles in reviews and magazines must be, 
from the nature of the case, of a light and an ephemeral cha- 
racter, otherwise they would not sell. Few of us can afford to 
write a book, and nobody can earn a living as a Catholic “man 
of letters.” Those who have the taste and scholarship to make 
literature their profession are quickly rebuffed if they address 
themselves to Catholics. Either they are driven to some other 
calling, and their lives, it may be, are spoiled, or they write 
their books for non-Catholics and keep their religion for domes- 
tic use. 

The circular of the publishers just referred to suggests the 
establishment of lending-libraries in Catholic parishes. This is 
a good scheme, and it will be especially useful in creating an 
interest in books among a class of laymen whose indifference to 
serious reading is more the result of habit and example than of 
actual distaste. Whatever may be done to improve the condi- 
tion of things should be undertaken on the principle that the 
road to reform is not by forcing the distribution of books but 
by cultivating a taste for them. The inquiry naturally arises 
whether our institutions of learning are at all responsible for the 
prevailing apathy. Of course that question is asked. When- 
ever we convict ourselves of intellectual indolence we try to 
throw the blame upon our colleges. Some of them—perhaps 
most of them—are doing all that lies in their power to develop 
the literary instinct in their students. If the results have not 
been brilliant it must be remembered that the colleges often 
deal with rough material; that only a small proportion of the 
pupils go through a full course; that much has to be done ina 
short time; and that the instruction must usually be adapted to 
the average capacity of the class rather than to the few superior 
intellects. Still, it will hardly be denied that an ampler recognition 
of the great importance of the literary life, and the command- 
ing position which the man of letters is assuming in society, 
might well be urged upon certain of our institutions ; that the col- 
lege libraries might be improved; that the exercises of college 
societies might be directed with wiser reference to the wants of 
the time; and that professors might more generally accept it as 
their function not only to lay down rules and state facts but also 
to cultivate taste. The Young Men’s Literary Societies which 
have been established in many parishes are in a certain sense 
supplements to the schools, and they can continue a great deal of 
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the school influence. Still more important are—or, let us rather 
say, might be—the college alumni associations, comprising, as 
they do, so large a proportion of professional men with whom 
study in one form or another ought to be a lifelong pursuit. 
Founded principally for social purposes, these organizations have 
proved in several instances of practical benefit to the colleges, 
and they are always useful to their members by strengthening 
a comradeship formed under Catholic influences. How easily 
might their value be doubled if their meetings were also made to 
nourish and expand the literary spirit, and to remind young men 
that when they take their degrees they have not done with 
books, but have just learned how to use them! There is no 
need that alumni associations should degenerate into debating 
societies ; but, without the formality of set literary exercises, it 
would be a simple matter to give them the character of a literary 
club, in which conversation runs naturally upon books, and au- 
thors, and movements in the intellectual world, and all the various 
miscellany of topics which interest refined and educated persons. 
Here the young man fresh from the class-room might meet the 
elder scholar whose culture, begun at college, has been enlarged 
by time and use. Here the friendly intercourse of old associates 
might be celebrated with a modicum of talk somewhat better than 
the gossip of the street. Here the latest -products of the press 
might afford a theme for entertaining talk ; and whenever we do 
have a glimpse.of Catholic literature it might obtain an appreci- 
ative mention. It only needs the example and personal efforts of 
.a few of the best-equipped members, priests and laymen, to give 
these associations an elevated tone and a most valuable literary 
influence. Thus improved they will be sure to attract the best 
of the alumni; and where the best men go the others will be apt 
to follow. Make the assembly of the graduates a centre of taste, 
intelligence, scholarship, criticism, and not only will the effect 
be felt in Catholic society, and ultimately in general society, but 
there will be a reflex influence upon the college also. Nothing 
willso readily strengthen intellectual habits among the students 
as a consciousness that intellectual habits prevail among the 
alumni. Then we may look for the development of a higher life. 
But in the meantime we may profitably remember the reply of 
Pius 1X. to an amiable Italian who lamented that there was no 
way of reforming the country. “Oh! yes,” said the pope, “I 
know an excellent way. Let every man begin by reforming 
himself.” 
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THE COMEDY OF CONFERENCE. 
SCENE: Exeter Hall, London. TIME: 18—. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


AMERICAN DELEGATES. ENGLISH DELEGATES. 
Rev. Bishop Latitude, Methodist Rev. Dr. Chosen, Presbyterian. 
Episcopal. Rev. Dr. Sophical, Wesleyan. 
Rev. Dr. Topheavy, Baptist. Rev. Dr. Ballast, Baptist. 
Rev. Dr. Flurry, Presbyterian. Rev. Dr. Whistle, Independent. 
Rev. Dr. Liberal, Congregationalist. Rev. Washington Dipwell, Baptist. 
Rev. Dr. Bounce, Lutheran. Rev. Luther Knockpope, Wesleyan. 
Rev. Dr. Jocund, Methodist Episco- Rev. Amen Hallelujah, Primitive 
pal. Methodist. 


Prof. Augustus Synonym, having Prof. Jeremy Ratio, holding the 
the chair of Lost Arts and Occult chair of Algebraic Inequalities, 
Sciences, College. etc., etc., —— University. 





Together with a large, enthusiastic, and somewhat demonstrative audience. 


In the Conference this afternoon Dr. Topheavy, from the Committee 
on Amusements, moved to suspend the rules and take up for consideration 
the motion offered by Dr. Chosen relating to a definition of church unity. 
This was agreed to, and the house proceeded to consider the motion as 
in Committee of the Whole, Bishop Latitude in the chair. 

(The resolution referred to was as follows: Resolved, That Conference 
proceed to define the unity of the evangelical denominations.) 


THE CHAIR hoped gentlemen would not embarrass the discus- 
sion of the measure by a repetition of the asperities which had 
attended its introduction. He apptoved the resolution and 
urged its adoption. (Hear.) He trusted Conference would be 
able to grapple with the difficulties of the case. He sawa differ- 
ence between a definition and the reality of unity, but assumed 
the mover of the resolution had faith'that the former would be- 
get the latter. None could doubt the necessity of the definition, 
for it was clear that up to the present time Protestantism had 
shown its vitality chiefly in the multiplication of sects. 

PRoF. SYNONYM pointed out that a definition of unity presup- 
posed the existence of tangible unity. At present, however, the 
nucleus of that unity was invisible. He therefore recommended 
the immediate materialization of a nucleus or centre of unity 
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about which the various atoms of their proposed ecclesiastical 
structure might be balanced. (Hear, hear.) 

PROF. RATIO thought the idea a happy one. The church 
could then be brought into stable equilibrium. (Cheers.) 

Dr. TOPHEAVY hoped the learned professor would explain, 
as this appeared to be a consideration of no small moment. 

PRoF. RATIO replied that were the church brought into stable 
equilibrium by the harmony of their action it could not be per- 
manently disturbed by auy hell-contrived scheme, but would, on 
the removal of the disturbing cause, immediately resume its posi- 
tion of rest. (Applause.) 

Dr. WHISTLE argued that evangelical unity was of a nebu- 
lous nature. An ecclesiastical nebulosity was something start- 
ling, he admitted. (Laughter.) On examination, however, the 
idea would be found reasonable. Nebulz were known to be 
variously organized, some species being resolved by the tele- 
scope into separate stars, while others appeared to consist of a 
substance pervading space, the separation of whose atoms was 
not discernible. Therefore if the proposed definition should 
recognize the different churches, to quote Hudibras, in 


“ Their entity and quiddity ” 


as integers, of which this class of nebulz would be a forcible nu- 
meric symbol, it would be a nebulous definition after the first 
order named by him; but if the definition should ascertain a con- 
glomerate unity it would be after the second order, but still 
nebulous. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. JOCUND said nothing was clearer than that this was a 
somewhat opaque subject. (Laughter.) If it were necessary, at 
this early stage of debate, to appeal to such extraneous subjects 
as the laws of motion and the science of astronomy, the pros- 
pects of reaching a definition were not flattering. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Dr. BOUNCE was unable to see why church unity should be 
placed in a category of indefinable subjects, of which the one 
named by his learned friend (waving his hand in the direction of 
Dr. Whistle) was perhaps the most indefinable. He moved that 
the resolution be tabled. (Motion lost.) 

Dr. CHOSEN agreed with the last speaker. Why cry danger 
before it had made its appearance? He failed to perceive why 
this subject should be handled so. gingerly. In support of his 
measure he contended that a definition of the Scriptural unity 
of the church, as held by the evangelical denominations of 
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Christians, should be their first care. As the Bible was their 
sole guide, it was safe to assume they would not reject that 
unity to which the Bible plainly directed them. (Cheers.) 

Dr. BOUNCE, though a close Bible student, failed to remem- 
ber that it included a treatise on the unity of the evangelical 
denominations. 

Dr. CHOSEN admitted that it did not, but he was speaking 
of principles, not names. 

Dr. BOUNCE argued that in the case in point names and 
principles were too closely identified to be disassociated. The 
names were, in fact, the indices of the principles involved. 

Dr. CHOSEN granted this, but objected to the use of the plu- 
ral term “ principles ” as applied to the essence of modern Chris- 
tianity, which he considered was synonymous with Protestant- 
ism. He urged it had but one principle throughout. 

Dr. SOPHICAL demonstrated that the theory advanced was in- 
consistent with itself. If names were indices of principles, then 
was the church edified, in round numbers, by one thousand 
different principles, the church in the aggregate being possessed 
of that number of distinct names. 

Dr. BOUNCE had long seen the incongruity of preaching a 
doctrine of charity which they could not practise. In theory a 
chimerical sort of charity knit them together, while in practice 
the differences were sufficiently irreconcilable to keep them 
asunder. In practice the Christian sects were unlike the sci- 
ences, which, as Blackstone had said, “are of a sociable dispo- 
sition and flourish best in the neighborhood of each other.” 
They preached one church militant, in which they charitably 
embraced all the denominations in Conference represented. But 
in practice they recognized as many churches militant as there 
were denominations fighting for separate organization. In other 
words, the theory was one church fighting against the pow- 
ers of darkness, while the practice was many churches fighting 
against each other. In fact, he doubted whether his stable friend 
on his right (indicating Dr. Topheavy) fought the powers of 
darkness or the pedo-baptists with the greater zeal. (Laughter, 
in which Dr. Topheavy good-humoredly joined.) According to 
the present status, it was consoling to know that they could 
preach a charity the practice of which was not expected. By 
altering that status a principle might be created the practice of 
which, though obligatory, would be impossible. 

Dr. FLuRRY thought it unwise to invite such a casus omissus 
as the last speaker had shown was capable of arising. That the 
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denominations collectively were the church he might admit; 
but that his own denomination fer se was not the church he 
denied. This view, he assumed, was held by each delegate. 
(Cries of “Good!” and cheers.) 

Dr. SOPHICAL said the churches hesitated to accept the doc- 
trine that they held the faith only as an aggregation. In such a 
case the most positive dogmatist could only claim to expound 
but an excerpt from the treasure confided to the church. It 
would be manifestly absurd for any of them to profess to ex- 
pound the faith while repudiating the possession of that faith 
in its entirety. (Sensation.) 

Dr. WHISTLE suggested that if this subject rose to the dig- 
nity of a doctrine it might be termed the doctrine of the um- 
brella. (Laughter and calls to order.) As an umbrella had two 
distinct formations under different requirements, an extended 
and a compressed condition, so as debate advanced would they 
find evangelical unity had similar properties. Like the um- 
brella, it might be stretched out for service and compressed for 
home use. (Renewed laughter and cries of “ Order! order! ”’) 
When extended for service it was a stretched-out umbrella and re- 
ceived all the droppings, in the character of creeds and opinions, 
that fell on it; but when compressed for home use it was a shut- 
up umbrella, with a string around it gathering it exclusively to 
itself, and was representative of the main idea, “ Each man for 
himself.” (Unrestrained merriment.) 

Dr. BALLAST was pained to observe that this subject, than 
which few were more sacred, was being treated with about as 
little reverence as a football usually encountered in a play- 
ground. 

Dr. SOPHICAL, whose reading on the subject had been varied, 
would be glad to have some one give a lucid explanation of the 
views of the Reformers upon it. 

Dr. BALLAST said the Confession of Augsburg, in Article 
VII., declared: “ We teach that there is a holy church, which 
must eternally subsist.” 

DR. SOPHICAL had frequently read this article and viewed it 
with alarm. It also taught that “the church is the assembly 
of saints, wherein the Gospel is rightly taught and the sacra- 
ments rightly administered.” This, taken with that part of the 
article quoted by the last speaker, showed that even the church 
of medizval darkness was known by the true preaching of the 
word and the right administration of the sacraments. It fol- 
lowed that a different preaching and a different administra- 
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tion were marks of a fictitious church—a denunciation, coming 
as it did from the primordial mouthpiece of Protestantism, nei- 
ther agreeable nor edifying. As the church of the middle ages 
was the “assembly of saints,” it resulted that the pope, as its 
head, was the chief saint. (Great laughter, mingled with hisses 
and cries of “ Sit down,” etc.) Ignatius of Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits, was another saint. (Renewed evidences of disap- 
probation.) But he would forbear. 


(As the speaker resumed his seat he, with a touch of irony, called for 
other definitions of the church by the Reformers.) 


Dr. WHISTLE would be glad to form the acquaintance of any 
Reformer who could satisfy him that the church had not come 
remotely from the divine Grantor by mesne assignment through 
the pope and his satellites. 

Dr. JOCUND said that Conference regarded this subject in the 
light of a patient. The zeal displayed in examining this dead 
issue of unity called to his mind, however, the anxiety manifest- 
ed by doctors to conduct a fost-mortem examination, which, even 
if satisfactory to the operators, was of no — to the subject. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. BALLAST renewed his objections to the course pursued 
in debate, and appealed to the chair to confine speakers to the 
question. 

THE CHAIR, while disposed to allow the largest freedom 
in debate, counselled less levity and closer adherence to the 
question. 

Dr. TOPHEAVY showed that the dilemma which Dr. Sophical 
had named grew out of the Confession of Augsburg attempting 
to prove that the church was visible in all ages—an error which 
was reiterated in the apology for that Confession, which said : 
“We have never dreamed that thé church was a platonic city 
not to be found on earth.” The Confessions of Bohemia, Wiir- 
temberg and Strassburg, and others, asserted substantially the 
same error; but as soon as the difficulty attendant upon that 
doctrine became apparent the Reformers, in the Helvetic Con- 
fession, announced, “ The church may be called invisible.” 

PrRoF. RATIO thought if invisibility were a mark of the 
church, the church might be termed an unknown quantity, in 
which case relief would be found in algebra. (Laughter.) Let 
x = the church— 


(The speaker was interrupted by loud calls to order, and sat down with 
an air of disgust.) 
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Dr. BALLAsT said the difficulties arising from both visibility 
and invisibility were met in the catechism of the Reformed 
Church of France, which, in its article on the Creed, sanctioned 
both views. It taught: 


“ There is, indeed, a vészb/e church of God, conformable to the signs he 
hath given us to know her by; but in this place ” (z.e., the Creed), “ pro- 
perly speaking, is meant the society of those whom he hath elected for 
salvation, which cannot be fully discerned by the eye.” 


He believed, however, that the predominating sentiment of the 
Reformers was in favor of a visible church, which, in his judg- 
ment, Scripture plainly taught. M. Jurieu, the eminent apolo- 
gist for the Reformation, had said: “ The church is taken in 
Scripture for a society always visible.” * The theory of visible 
unity, however skilfully maintained, could not, in his (Dr. B.’s) 
opinion, outweigh the practical invisibility of the union of evan- 
gelical Christendom ; and hence he had ceased to look for Scrip- 
tural unity in the church. 

Dr. CHOSEN said in drafting the resolution he had contem- 
plated a definition of Scriptural unity. He did not care a bodle 
for the speculative views of the Reformers. Melancthon, for 
instance, had asserted “ that articles of faith should be frequently 
changed in conformity to times and circumstances.” + In all 
human societies, excepting only the Evangelical Church, men 
sought for a living, speaking authority in whom the presiding, 
executive, and declaratory power should reside. With it, how- 
ever, this rule was reversed. Did any gentleman present dispute 
the fact that the administration of a superior in all human socie- 
ties was of divine appointment? Since the Reformation, how- 
ever, the Evangelical Church had apparently acted upon the 
assumption that it had, by some super-divine authority, beea ab- 
solved from this divine obligation. 

Dr. TOPHEAVY debated the theory advanced. The rejection 
of supreme authority was a fundamental tenet of Protestantism— 
in fact, the only one of universal acceptance among Protestants. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. CHOSEN replied that the injunction, “ Honor the king,” + 
showed that whilst God undoubtedly exercised a general do- 
minion over all his creatures, there was still an earthly, living, 
speaking authority in every organized society, to whom obedi- 
ence was directly due, and through whom it was rendered ulti- 





* Syst., Pp. 215. 
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mately to God. That such a headship was necessary in human 
affairs was evident from two points of observation: first, from 
that of reason and experience ; and, secondly, from the express 
command of God enjoining respect to those in authority. 

REv. WASHINGTON DIPWELL failed to see how the gentleman 
could animadvert upon the conduct of Protestants in this regard, 
since all bowed to the authority of their own churches. 

Dr. CHOSEN desired to be heard out. Indubitable evidence 
that the church had a spokesman was found in the fact that it 
was given a voice. The admonition to “hear the church” was 
not given to one age or pecple, but to all times and the whole 
world. 


(Some commotion followed the speaker's last words, and ejaculations 
of “ This isn’t Protestant!” “ Papist doctrine!” etc., were heard to emanate 
from the Rev. Luther Knockpope and others.) 


Rev. WESLEY LOVEFEAST inquired how error was condemn- 
ed by this voice during fifteen hundred years before the blessed 
Reformation. 

Rev. WASHINGTON DIPWELL demanded to know how the 
present universality of this voice could be held in view of the 
fact that evangelical teaching was as yet almost unknown out- 
side of the few strongholds of Protestantism. 

Dr. CHOSEN was not here as an oracle to expound the mys- 
teries of the divine page. Should he attempt to do so he 
would trench on the inalienable right which each one present 
enjoyed of interpreting them according to the light given him. 
He repeated that the church had been given a voice, designed 
to be heard during all ages, and contended that the church had 
at all times constituted an authority to which appeal could be 
taken. To allay the impatience which he saw arising he would 
take occasion to declare that he abhotred the name and preten- 
sions of the papacy. (Cheers.) In law the possibility of the 
failure of a court once established to be in readiness to entertain 
a cause in action was not contemplated. The court might stand 
adjourned, but it was still constituted in such a manner as to be 
ready to assemble at the proper time and adjudge causes. In 
like manner the speaking or authoritative church possessed such 
characteristics as enabled it to use the voice given it whenever 
truth was to be defined or error condemned. In order to have 
such powers it possessed a faculty of self-knowledge which 
could only spring from a perfect unity. The patriarchs, exer- 
cising in their families the double office of priest and governor, 
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always maintained for the church a visibleness and vigor of 
action. The Jewish Church always spoke with the voice of 
authority, which continued unsilenced down to the time of 
Christ, who said: “ The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat ; all, therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do.” * Scripture, in defining the character of the Christian 
Church, used no uncertain language. It held out the same one. 
ness of doctrine and government which had characterized the 
church of past ages, from which alone the voice which all were 
commanded under pain of anathema to hear could emanate. 


(At this juncture the Rev. Luther Knockpope, who had been exceed- 
ingly restive under Dr. Chosen’s remarks, sprang forward as though shot 
from a catapult, and in an excited manner addressed the house, leaving 
Dr. Chosen in his place looking appealingly to the chair.) 


Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE rose to inquire what license was 
to be allowed this gentleman, who in the course of his remarks 
had invoked Scripture to his aid with the apparent intention of 
confounding the most sacred tenets of Protestantism? (Hear, 
hear.) The gentleman had assumed there was a superior autho- 
rity inthe church. Did he arrogate this to his denomination ? 
Did he arrogate this to himself personally? (Derisive laughter.) 
Did he hope by his insidious policy to arouse an unholy ambi- 
tion in the breast of their amiable chairman? (Renewed laugh- 
ter, in which the chair heartily joined.) Where, he (Mr. K.) de- 
manded to know, was this authority? To this, and all kindred 
doctrines having their origin on the banks of the Tiber, he 
would exclaim, “ Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ (Loud cheering.) 
The gentleman had said they must find a Scriptural unity among 
themselves. He (the speaker) believed in Scriptural unity only 
as he found it in his own denomination, and he doubted not that 
each delegate did the same. (Applause.) The gentleman had 
attributed a voice to the church, and evidently desired to be re- 
cognized as its author. (Laughter.) If this were Scriptural the 
sooner Scripture were discarded the better; for he was free to 
say that if Scripture were found to side with popery he was for 
upholding Protestantism against both popery and the Bible. 


(Tremendous cheering, which lasted several minutes, during which the 
reverend speaker, smiling his acknowledgments, sank into his seat.) 


Dr. CHOSEN, in resuming, said his excitable friend had raised 


* Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. 
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a “no-popery ” cry upon very little provocation. He (Dr. C.) 
abhorred all sensationalism in religion, and would not stop to” 
express his disapprobation of the diatribe to which they had just 
listened, except to so much of it as bore upon him personally. 
He repelled the gentleman’s insinuation that he aspired to papal 
honors. (Cheers.) Had he (the speaker) been allowed to con- 
tinue his remarks their meaning would have been made manifest 
to all. None could doubt that the faith was yet extant (cries of 
“No! no!’”) and that it was joined with unity. As the faith was 
one and indivisible, being in fact the exponent of the mind 
of the divine Unity, it was clear that the faith could not be ex- 
pounded save by the voice of unity. A unity of mind and voice 
always went together, else the voice would fail to express the in- 
tention of the mind. It was not his province to explain (even 
could he do so) the relation existing in the Evangelical Church 
between faith and unity. That was a privilege which belonged 
to Conference alone, and which he had endeavored to offer for 
their acceptance in framing his resolution. 

Dr. JOCUND, as a member of the house, did not propose to 
stand on his rights in this regard. 

Pror. RATIO, as both a mathematician and theologian, looked 
upon the proposition as incapable of solution. 

Dr. BALLAST recurred to an assertion previously made by 
him, that Scripture taught a visible church. He was not igno- 
rant of the boldness of this declaration. So wide a field had, 
however, been opened in debate that he would venture, even at 
the risk of adding to present embarrassment, to show what Scrip- 
tural unity was. Perhaps Conference had not adequately con- 
sidered the full Scriptural proof of the sensible unity of the early 
Christian Church. It was a unity which admitted of no ques- 
tion as to its integrity. He would invite consideration of some 
of the Old-Testament types of the church, each of which would 
be found to point to a visible and sensible unity such as was be- 
gun on the day of Pentecost. Eve was perhaps the earliest type 
of the church. Christ was the second Adam; and the bride of 
the first Adam was a type of the church, the bride of the sec- 
ond. Eve was the “mother of all living”;* the church was 
styled “the mother of us all.”+ As to the application, none 
could doubt the unity and visibility of Eve. (Hear, hear.) 
Though weak and erring, she was nevertheless a unit. (Ap- 
plause.) Tempted of the serpent, and the instrument of her 


* Gen. iii. 20. + Gal. iv. 26. 
VOL, XXXVI.—2 
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husband’s fall, she still preserved the virtue of unity. (Great 
applause.) 

Dr. CHOSEN inquired at what period in the history of Eve 
the virtue of unity had departed from her. 

Dr. BALLAST insisted that he could, if time were allowed 
him, prove by Scripture his supposition of Eve’s unity, which, he 
observed with amazement, was questioned in some quarters. 


(The risibilities of Conference having been excited by the offer to prove 
a fact so well authenticated, the close of Dr. Ballast’s remarks was not 
heard by the reporter; and, amid cries of “ Louder” and calls to order, Dr. 
B. resumed his chair.) 


Dr. BOUNCE argued that the pz//ar, which was admittedly an 
emblem of unity, was in the Scriptures a common symbol of 
the church. The patriarch Jacob had said: “ This stone which 
I have set for a pillar shall be God’s house.” * In the story 
of the ladder he had said: “ How dreadful is this place! This 
is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” The narrative continued : “ Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he had put for his pillows, 
and set it up for a pil/ar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” + 
Again, he said: “ This stone which I have set up for a gé//ar shall 
be God's house.” In another place it was recorded that he “set 
up a pillar in the place where God talked with him, even a pi//ar 
of stone,” which place Jacob named Bethel.{ If any should 
doubt, said Dr. Bounce in conclusion, that the pillar was a type 
of the church he would refer them to St. Paul, who, writing to 
Timothy, had spoken of “ the house of God, which is the church 
of the living God, the pz//ar and ground of the truth.” § 

Dr. WHISTLE pointed out that the last speakers might ap- 
propriately have united on Lot’s wife, who, 1t would be remem 
bered, had oddly combined in her person the figures employed by 
both, and was equally illustrative of the unity of the woman and 
the pillar. (Laughter.) 

Pror. RATIO thought it was about time for Conference to 
determine what sort of unity they were in search of. (Hear.) 
Every unit was either abstract or denominate. Each religious 
body there represented was obviously either an abstract or deno- 
minate number or the naught of the Arabic notation. No dele- 
gate would consent todenote his society by the zero sign. (Cries 
of “No!”) Would any gentleman consent to admit that his 
society was represented by an abstract number? (No! no!) 


* Gen, xxviii. 22, + Gen. xxviii, 17, 18. Gen, xxxv, 14, 15. § x Tim. iii. 15. 
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He thought not. That would be bare notation without sensible 
or substantial definition. (Shouts of “Good” and applause.) 
Hence each delegate had no choice but to say that he represent- 
ed a unit capable of some species of denomination. Suppose, 
continued the speaker, a spectator should be interrogated in re- 
gard to the constitution of this Conference, and should reply, It 
consists of one, two, four, twenty, or fifty—and should then stop ; 
he would do exactly what Conference was now doing. It hesi- 
tated to name the units, and consequently left them abstract. 
Should, however, he proceed and add “ churches,” and thus con- 
vert each abstract into a denominate number, he would at once 
nullify the conception of a unity of the church by setting up 
a collection of units, each designated by the common term 
“church.” (Sensation.) If each unit were denominate, and the 
term “church” the name of each, Conference had simply to em- 
ploy addition, and, by counting the units present, learn the num- 
ber of churches in their sum. (Increased sensation.) But in 
the event of failure to name the units any addition would be a 
mere abstract summation, representing a system of notation, but 
defining nothing substantive. 

PROF. SYNONYM inquired if his learned brother thought 


the idea of fractional church unity applicable to the present 
issue. 


PROF. RATIO opined not. Considering the church as the unit 
of a fraction, and each society as a fractional unit, the number of 
equal parts into which the unit would be divided would not be 
constant, but variable. For instance, when there were but two 
societies the fractional unit would be indicated by 4; when four, 
by +; when twenty, by #,; and he would, of course, be unable 
to tell the value of a fraction unless he were advised of the ex- 
tent of the denominator, which, in the present case, would be de- 
pendent on the number of societies. 

Dr. JOCUND hoped Prof. Synonym did not aim to show, by 
an exhibition of fractional divisibility, the extent of evangelical 
truth possessed by each fractional unit of his ecclesiastical digit. 
(Laughter.) 

Pror. SYNONYM, with some heat of manner, resented the im- 
putation. He was unaware that any expression had escaped 
him which could be tortured into such a meaning. 

Dr. JOcUND disclaimed any intention to distort the sense of 
the learned professor’s words—if, indeed, there was in them any 
sense which could be distorted. The idea of a fractional distri. 
bution of Gospel truth— (Laughter.) 
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PRroF. SYNONYM rose to order. Was the gentleman still 
harping on him? 

Dr. JOCUND replied he was not, but thanked the professor 
for suggesting a thought which struck him as inexpressibly 
funny. As he was saying, the idea of a fractional distribution of 
Gospel truth was too good to be passed without comment. It 
was a logical, he might say common-fractional, apology for the 
ungodliness of the present generation. It was a demonstration ! 
‘“‘ No wonder,” he continued,“ our preaching is vain, when the 
Gospel-power of each pulpit is only one-fiftieth of the standard 
pressure.” (Great laughter and calls to order.) 

PROF. SYNONYM rejoiced that he had, though unintentionally, 
contributed so greatly to the amusement of Conference. The 
question, however, arose: Was the house assembled simply for 
purposes of entertainment? 

Dr. JOCUND thought it was. The pending question, by what 
arrangement he knew not, had emanated from the chairman of 
the Committee on Amusements. (Renewed laughter.) 

Dr. TOPHEAVY rose to explain. In proposing the measure 
he had not acted officially. He, however, regretted the circum- 
stance. Had it occurred to him in time it would have deterred 
him from assuming the parentage of a resolution of such moment. 

Dr. FLURRY moved that Conference sit with closed doors. 


(This motion was seconded amid noisy adverse demonstrations on the 
part of the audience.) 


REv. WASHINGTON DIPWELL objected. The audience needed 
enlightenment. Why send them away empty? Let them be 
relieved from the state of uncertainty into which they had, pro- 
bably unconsciously, drifted. (General applause.) 

Dr. JOcCUND had supposed the motion was made in the in- 
terests of the audience, and in their behalf would support it. 
(Laughter and calls for the question. Motion lost.) 

THE CHAIR said something was wanting. Was it the nucleus 
of which a delegate had spoken? He thought it was. The 
worn-out field of argument, whose barrenness could only produce 
the tares of illogical conclusions, must be fertilized by original 
thought before the proposed definition could be reaped. Fame 
and honor were before the delegate who should be able to vary 
debate with any effective originality. 

Pror. SYNONYM felt a pride which he trusted was pardonable 
n reverting to a suggestion previously made by him. He might 
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be remembered as having, at the opening of debate, pointed out 
the necessity now recognized by the chair. 

Pror. Ratio failed to see how his brother professor could 
experience a pardonable, or indeed any, pride in having address- 
ed an insolvable proposition to the house. 


(At this juncture the Rev. Dr. Topheavy, who for several minutes had 
been occupied in intense thought, arose with a countenance beaming with 
satisfaction and confidently announced that he had discovered the primum 
mobile, the nainspring which should overcome the inertia of debate. A 
profound interest having been immediately created—) 


Dr. TOPHEAVY proceeded to argue that the existing difficul- 
ties were lessened by an appeal to Holy Writ and the voice of 
antiquity. The sacred record and the patristic writings showed 
that the primitive church, in its worship and discipline, differed 
materially from all the denominations here represented. (Sensa- 
tion.) From that let them take courage. 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE failed to see how encouragement 
was to be derived from evidence that the Protestant Church was 
not conformable to the church of the Bible. It was, however, 
his privilege to feel that Protestantism was divine, whether found 
to be wholly in accord with Scripture or not. 

Dr. WHISTLE begged Dr. Topheavy to unfold his novel 
theory, which appeared to be the converse of the legend szmilia 
similibus curantur. (Laughter.) 

Dr. TOPHEAVY said that were no denominational distinctions 
to be found among them, in which event they would possess the 
visible unity of the early church, they would reasonably expect 
to find all the practices of the early church perpetuated in their 
midst. He called attention to the fact, attested by Josephus 
and other historians, that the Jewish Church, the unity of which 
centred in all ages around the high-priest, had in no wise abated 
or changed its ceremonial from the time of Moses to the coming 
of Christ. Had, he continued, the celebration of the Passover 
or of the feast of unleavened bread at any time been discontinued 
in the Jewish Church ; or had at any time its altars been found 
made of hewn stone, contrary to appointment; or had the veil 
of the Temple at any time been found of colors other than blue 
and purple and scarlet, or the Jewish priests been found minis- 
tering without the prescribed coats, girdles, and bonnets, the ob- 
server would probably have expected also to find the visible 
unity departed and the occupation of its exponent and centre— 
that important functionary the high-priest—gone. Taking for 
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his premises the assumption that one of the ends of a visible 
centre of jurisdiction was to promote uniformity of practice, the 
reverend speaker argued that in the Christian Church the spec- 
tacle of a changed practice was proof of a changed organization. 
Therefore if the Evangelical Church had to-day the visible unity 
of the church as first established, it, the former, would be inex- 
cusable in not having the practice of the latter. But however 
they might be found to differ from those of the first ages of 
Christianity, none present could doubt the propriety and legal- 
ity of the practices of their respective denominations, to a be- 
lief in the integrity of which each delegate was in fact commit- 
ted. Hence, as these practices were notoriously different from 
those of the primitive church, it was futile to attempt to recon- 
cile them with primitive unity. In the Evangelical Church, he 
contended, true faith and true practice were united. He was 
content to possess the faith, which he deemed of greater im- 
portance than any other consideration. It was clear that this, 
in their day, could not be joined with recognizable unity, for the 
obvious reason that the faith—namely, the principles of Protes- 
tantism, as also lawful practice (so conceded)—was held only in 
disunity. This view. was strengthened by the consideration 
that the church which was now the only exponent of visible 
unity was the one whose articles of faith it was their work and 
privilege to protest against and dissent from. He referred to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The papists had the unity, and 
hence his (the speaker’s) joy; for, not participating in the unity 
of the papists, he concluded that he had the faith of the saints. 
(Great applause.) 

Dr. CHOSEN desired to remark that until now theology had 
been a sealed book and a dead letter to him. 

Dr. TOPHEAVY failed to hear the gentleman’s words, which, 
however, he took to be offensive. He demanded their repetition. 
(Sensation.) 

Dr. CHOSEN, with some degree of sarcasm, replied that pos- 
sibly the doctor’s hearing would come by faith. Certainly his 
faith had not come by hearing. (Calls to order and cries of 
“ Louder !”’) 

Dr. TOPHEAVY excitedly inquired if the gentleman’s rejoin- 
der was meant to be personal. “Was he personally or theo- 
logically attacked?” (Renewed calls to order and derisive 
laughter.) 

Dr. BALLAST objected to any reflections upon members of 
Conference. (Cries of “Order,” “Chair,” etc., etc.) 
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Dr. FLURRY demanded that Dr. Chosen’s last words be taken 
down and ruled on by the chair. 


(Cries of “ Mr. Chairman” from all parts of the hall. The chair held 
that if the words were used with an individual or personal reference they 
were not parliamentary ; if with a theological reference they were parlia- 
mentary.) 


Dr. CHOSEN disclaimed any individual reference. He simply 
thought the gentleman a theological idiot. 


(Uproar. Dr. Topheavy rose to a question of ‘privilege, but was inter- 
rupted by energetic calls to order, upon which the chair decided Dr. 
Chosen still in order. Theological idiocy was not necessarily joined with 
individual stupidity. So long as this discrimination was made the allusion 
was Clearly parliamentary.) 


Dr. TOPHEAVY, recognizing the important yet fine distinc- 
tion drawn by the chair, repeated that visible unity, if found 
among them, would be a mark of apostasy from the faith ; for as 
the Roman apostasy was now the monopolist of visible unity, it 
was meet that Protestantism, as the exponent of the true faith, 
should be in possession of a unity of a less discernible nature. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. FLuRRY concurred in Dr. Topheavy’s views. In support 
of them he referred to a liturgical worship as a characteristic of 
the church of visible unity, the church of the Scriptures and the 
primitive ages. The absence of this characteristic in the Evan- 
gelical Church was one proof, of which he hoped many might be 
adduced, of the soundness of the theory advanced. Archdeacon 
Paley, in book v. of his Moral Philosophy, had asserted that 
“our Saviour authorized a fixed form of prayer by appointing the 
Lord’s Prayer.”* The Encyclopedia Britannica said the Psalms 
of David constituted a public litu*#gy.t That same standard 
Protestant work computed that the ancient Coptic liturgies were 
twelve in number—the liturgy of St. John the Evangelist, of 
the fathers of the Council of Nice, of Epiphanius, of St. James 
the Syrian, of St. John Chrysostom, of Jesus Christ, of the 
Apostles, of St. Cyriac, of St. Gregory, of the patriarch Dios- 
corus, of St. Basil, and of St. Cyril.{ Mr. Palmer, in his Or7- 
gines Liturgice,§ had reduced all the liturgies of the primitive 
churches to four—the great Oriental, the Alexandrian, the 


* See also Wheatley, Rational Jilustration, pp. 3-8, and Lightfoot’s works, vol. ii. p. 1036 
et seq. 
t (Eighth edition) vol, xiii. p. 516, t Ibid, § Oxford, 1813. , 
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Roman, and the Gallican.* Such valued authorities as the Pan- 
talogiat and the New American Cyclopedia,t in their articles on 
liturgies, had admitted the authenticity of the liturgies ascribed 
to SS. Peter, Chrysostom, James, and Basil, the Armenian lit- 
urgy, the liturgy of the Maronites and of the Copts, the Am- 
brosian liturgy, etc. Pliny, in the second century, writing to 
the Emperor Trajan an account of the Christian mode of wor- 
ship, had said: “ They are used to meet on a certain day before 
it is light and sing a hymn alternately § to Christ as God, binding 
themselves by an oath (not to anything wicked, but) that they 
will not steal, nor rob, nor commit adultery, nor break their 
faith, nor withhold the pledge.” This statement, the speaker 
proceeded to show, had been confirmed by Socrates, who had 
declared || that Ignatius introduced alternate singing into the 
church of Antioch. Johnson's Cyclopedia, having among its asso- 
ciate editors such stanch Protestants as ex-President Woolsey, 
of Yale College, Horace Greeley, and Prof. Henry, stated that 
“in substance more than one” (of the primitive liturgies ) “can 
be traced to about the date of the oldest MSS. of the Bible,” 
and declared that all “ by their common structure suggest a com- 
mon origin.” The reverend speaker adverted to the fact that 


Justin Martyr ** had spoken of “ common prayers” ; Origen tt of 
“constituted or appointed prayers”; and Cyprian }{ of “solemn 
prayers.” §§ The Ambrosian liturgy to which he (the speaker) 
had referred was found by St. Ambrose || in use in the cathedral 
of Milan when he became bishop. 44 


(The learned doctor spoke for one hour and commanded marked atten- 
tion.) 


THE Rev. WESLEY LOVEFEAST said it was questionable 
whether the position taken by Dr. Topheavy was strengthened 
by allusion to the. Scriptural and primitive authority for litur- 
gies. The evangelical churches, or some of them, had liturgies. 
Where, then, was the difference in practice to be seen from 
which the corollary of an unscriptural and unprimitive unity was 
to be derived? 

Dr. FLURRY replied it was true that various liturgies had 
been prepared for use in the evangelical churches. All the Re- 
formers had more or less engaged at the work. Of the more 


* See also Kircher’s Bibliotheca Liturgica. + London, 1813. 

} New York, Appleton & Co., 1860, § Antiphonally. | Liber vi. c, 8. 

4] First century. ** Second century. ++ Second century. tt Third century. 
&$ Encycl. Metropolitana, pp. 493-4. |] Fourth century. V4 Encycl. Met., p. 494- 
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modern liturgies were Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Reformed Liturgy— 
a reformation of one previously pronounced free from error ; 
The Sunday Services ; the Wesleyan Methodist Liturgy, prepared 
by John Wesley; and, on the Continent, that of the Unitas 
Fratrum, or Moravian Brethren.* As to the inquiry put by the 
last speaker, the existence of those reformed liturgies added 
weight to Dr. Topheavy’s theory by showing that their framers 
admitted the Scriptural and primitive character of liturgies; 
while their practical disuse, though in existence, pointed to the 
radical change which he trusted the unity of the church would 
be found to have sustained. He argued that the universal use 
of liturgies in primitive ages—things in themselves not essential 
—proved an appointing power or centre of jurisdiction, while 
their disuse pointed with equal clearness to a rejection of, or 
separation from, such centre. 

Dr. LIBERAL congratulated Conference on the opening ot 
such a treasure of profound thought. He would strive to fortify 
the position taken by a view of the organization of the inferior 
clergy in the primitive church. Under that head the learned 
Bingham + named subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lectors or read- 
ers, and ostiarii or doorkeepers, as all existing in the church be- 
fore the fourth century. Others were named by him, but the eru 
dite author failed to show that they were set apart, as those just 
named were, by any species of ordination. He (the speaker) 
thought it impossible for the most vivid imagination to trace a 
similitude between any of these and the exhorters, licentiates, and 
class-leaders of the modern churches. An acolyte of the third 
century, with his candles and incense, would, for instance, be 
just as much out of place at a’ Presbyterian synod as an ancient 
doorkeeper, with his keys, at a Methodist camp-meeting. 

Dr. WHISTLE said the disuse of vestments and ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia in general was another point to be considered. 
If any present doubted the revulsion of feeling in the Evangeli- 
cal Church against such primitive adornments, let them imagine 
the negligent ease and comfortable pose of their portly chairman 
destroyed by the assumption of mitre, chasuble, and dalmatica. 
He was satisfied of the primitive nature of these things, which, 
however he might admire them for their zsthetic effect, were, he 
opined, wholly too rigid and exacting to be adopted by any 
easy-going evangelical divine. 

Dr. Bounce felt unalloyed pleasure in hearing that his jovial 
friend had become converted to this way of thinking. Perhaps 


* Encycl. Brit., eighth edition, vol. xiii. p. 517. + Bingham, Anzigz., book iii, 
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others, however, had not. He then proceeded to argue that the 
cloak which St. Paul had left at Troas was an ecclesiastical gar- 
ment, and cited eminent Protestant and Catholic authority for 
this belief. Constantine, he continued, had given a vestment 
richly embroidered with gold to Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
while Athanasius had taxed the Egyptians to raise a fund for 
ecclesiastical garments. Jerome and Chrysostom respectively 
had written of “ white vestments” and “white and shining gar- 
ments” as belonging to the ecclesiastics of their day. An au- 
thority which had been cited by a former speaker, in its learned 
article on vestments, had said: 


“To sum up the whole matter, it is only necessary to add that the same 
vestments have been in use from time immemorial in both the Eastern and 
Western churches; and that, though they may have been, and doubtless 
were, introduced gradually in the way already mentioned (zz., as a heritage 
from the Jewish Church, or by adoption from the ancient garments of daily 
life), they varied from each other only in matters of detail or in bearing 
different names in different places. The idea of a dress peculiar to the 
ministers of religion at their ministrations is older than Christianity itself, 
and is recognized not only by Roman Catholics but by several denomina- 
tions of Protestants.” * 


Dr. JOCUND rather liked vestments. An amusing episode in 
his early ministerial career had helped his predilections in their 
favor. He had been invited to preach by a brother who had 
one of the most fashionable Methodist congregations in New 
York. He (the speaker) then had a small country charge, at a 
salary which, after his board and washing had been paid, admit- 
ted of no balance, unless it were in favor of some indulgent cre- 
ditor. (Laughter.) His wardrobe had not been replenished since 
his ordination, and a growth in the direction of corpulence, 
which from motives of economy he had in vain endeavored to 
check, had produced an apparent shrinkage in the dimensions of 
his coat. To add to his discomfort the sleeves had become 
quite tight at the armpits (laughter), which rendered gesticu- 
lation a matter of some danger to the fabric. His trousers also 
had got uncomfortably close, and as the broadcloth ws fragile 
some generalship was needed on his part, while leaning over the 
preaching-desk, as a safeguard against the danger of an involun- 
tary rending of his garments. (Laughter.) Upon one occasion, 
however, having allowed his zeal to outrun his prudence, the 
long-dreaded catastrophe came. He was about to conclude his 
peroration, and had brought his hand down upon the book with 


* Johnson’s Cyclopedia, vol. iv. p. 1143. 
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some energy, when he instantly observed the sounds and sensa- 
tion of two rents. These were repaired by the village tailor, 
who, to his dismay, put strengthening strips over the places of a 
material foreign in color and texture to that of the garments. 
Immediately on receiving the aforementioned invitation to preach 
his mind was equally engrossed by contemplating the courtesy 
extended to him and wondering what would be the effect of his 
attire upon the fashionables who would assemble to hear from 
his lips the words of life. The Sunday came. When he arose 
to preach he was seized with a fear that his clerical friend, who 
sat immediately behind him, if he departed from the perpendi- 
cular, would notice the heterogeneous patch; and that if, in a 
flight of oratory, he raised his right arm his well-dressed hear- 
ers, especially a giggling young woman who sat just in front, 
would see the coat-patch, which, as might be conjectured, was 
exactly under the shoulder ; and he inwardly vowed that neither 
should be made visible by any overt act on his part. The result 
might have been foreseen. The restraint under which he labor- 
ed ruined his sermon. He was nearing the end, and in the act 
of taking a glass of water for the closing effort, when his clerical 
friend exclaimed in a whisper: “ A little more animation, Jocund, 
and it’s a success.” Thus prompted, he was thrown off his guard 
and at the supreme moment bent forward and raised his arm! 
A sound of suppressed mirth, followed by a cough and a clearing 
of the throat from behind, wasaccompanied with a shriek of laugh 
ter from the young woman before him, who, all along evidently 
amused by his appearance, was now thrown into violent hyster- 
ics and was receiving the assiduous attentions of sundry deacons 
and sisters. (Laughter.) What would he not have given at that 
moment for a cassock, a gown, an alb, a cope, or any other conve- 
nient vestment! (Laughter.) All the millinery of a Roman car- 
dinal would have been acceptable to“him on that trying occasion. 
Dr. BOUNCE was not altogether averse to vestments. He 
could not forget that the Word of God, according to the nine- 
teenth chapter of Revelation, was “clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood,” and that the armies which followed Him were 
“clothed in fine linen white and clean,” which showed that vest- 
ments of contrasted colors were not unknown in heaven, how- 
ever distasteful they might be to any of the brethren present. 
Dr. WHISTLE thought much of what might be termed the 
romance of religion would fail were the mind brought to con- 
template the heroes of the stately religious ceremonials and pro- 
cessions of the middle ages—the era of romance—clad in the 
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russet coats, kersey slops or breeches, party-colored hose, piked 
shoes, and other tomfooleries of the age.* Present experience, 
he regretted to say, proved that many of the younger clergy, to 
say nothing of the older, were prone to follow many of the fri- 
volities of fashion; and it was reasonable to suppose that, had 
such a thing been possible in the middle ages, the ceremonials 
and processions which had formed themes for the painter, the 
poet, and the novelist would have constituted subjects for the 
ridicule of all ages. The bishop with kersey slops, the dean 
with russet coat, and the parochial clergy with party-colored 
hose would be a sight which the severest Puritan would be 
scarcely prepared to view with any spiritual edification. 
THE CHAIR insisted on a return to the pending measure. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE GREATEST OF MEDLEVAL HYMNS. 


‘‘Quantum fievi in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave sonatis ‘ecclesie tuz vocibus commotis 
acriter! . . . Eliquabatur veritas tua in cor meum.”—ST. AUGUSTINE, Confessiones, ix. 6. 


THE thirteenth century, when compared with the ages which 
had preceded it since the dawn of the Christian era, was one 
of unusual brilliancy and activity. It was a century fruitful in 
great men and great events, and although angry contests be- 
tween the secular powers and the Holy See menaced the social 
and civil order, yet it was a period favorable to advancement in 
every sphere of human endeavor. It was the century of great 
popes who wrought lasting benefits for religion and society, and, 
whether in power or in exile, in wealth or in poverty, always ex- 
hibited an heroic faith in the commission to which their divine 
office had called them. The Rock of Peter was the adamantine 
foundation upon which they built, whether their work was for 
time or for eternity. Upon it they rested their hopes, secure in 
the promises of Him whose vicars they were. The thirteenth 
was in fact the formative century of the middle ages, during 
which was laid the broad and enduring basis of a later civiliza- 
tion. M. Ozanam thus characterizes it as a tentative rather than 
a progressive period : 

’ « Epoque plus douée d’inspiration que de mesure, plus prompte a conce- 
voir de grandes pensées que persévérante a les soutenir, qui commenga 
* Vide Planché on British Costumes. 
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tant de monumens et en acheva si peu, qui poussa si vigoureusement la ré- 
forme chrétienne et qui laissa subsister tant de désordres, capable de tout, 
en un mot, hormis de cette médiocrité sans gloire dont se contentent volon- 
tiers les siécles faibles.” * 


A deep religious movement agitating the current of the 
times found expression in the two great mendicant orders of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, whose zeai and enthusiasm were mani- 
fested in every field of profound thought and practical work. 
The ardor of their missionary spirit was felt in remote quarters 
of the globe, and their educational energy established schools in 
which were nurtured the illustrious doctors upon whom have 
been conferred the distinguishing appellations of the Angelic 
and the Seraphic, the Admirable and the Irrefragable. It was to 
these schools also that the age was indebted for the noblest 
architectural achievements. The Romanesque and the Norman 
styles were the types of rest and repose, but the Gothic was that 
of life and action. The desecrated cathedrals of Salisbury and 
Wells, of Lincoln and Chichester, are not only monuments of 
England’s ancient faith, but they still bear witness to the vigor 
and purity of the taste possessed by the architects of the thir- 
teenth century. The material and the political, the moral and 
the social, conditions of society were subject to the quicken- 
ing spirit of the times and passed through important changes. 
Under the influences then dominant the Italian republics of 
Pisa, Genoa, and Venice rose to power and made settlements in 
Syria and Egypt, thus opening European marts to the wealth of 
the Oriental world, to its arts and its manufactures, its science 
and its philosophy. The art inspired by the genius of Giotto, 
Cimabue, and Niccold Pisano became the teacher of succeeding 
centuries, and the scientific theories of Roger Bacon anticipated 
many of the discoveries announced in subsequent times. He 
pointed out the corrections of the ¢alendar afterwards made by 
Gregory XIII., and developed the outlines of a system of inquiry 
in the domain of nature which was elaborated three centuries 
later by his ungenerous namesake.t The age which showed 
such an appreciation for art, and science, and philosophy pre- 
pared the way for its poetic culmination in Dante by an innu- 
merable band of lesser singers who are now almost overshad- 
owed by the majesty of his name. 


* Les Podtes Franciscains en Italie au XT/le, Siecle. 

+ ‘Bacon spoke slightingly enough of the only monk who had borne his name, but who had 
nevertheless inserted in his writings more truths than the chancellor of England was acquainted 
with” (De Maistre, Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon, chap. i.) 
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* Les Podtes Franciscains en Italie au XIIIe, Siecle. 

+ ‘Bacon spoke slightingly enough of the only monk who had borne his name, but who had 
nevertheless inserted in his writings more truths than the chancellor of England was acquainted 
with” (De Maistre, Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon, chap. i.) 
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Among the creations which preceded the song of the Floren- 
tine are the incomparable medizval hymns which the Catholic 
Church has garnered up in what Cardinal Newman * so appro- 
priately calls “that most wonderful and most attractive monu- 
ment of the devotion of the saints ””"—the Breviarium Romanum. 
In earlier times, when a familiar knowledge of the language in 
which its divine offices are enshrined was more practically com- 
mon than now, many of the educated laity used the Roman Bre- 
viary as a manual of daily prayer and observed the canonical 
hours with some degree of regularity.t| Among Protestants 
generally the Breviary is an unknown book, and we have never 
seen it in any private libraries except those of Anglican clergy- 
men. Thelate Hurrell Froude was an earnest student of its pages, 
and the copy which he carried with him to the Barbados is stil! 
constantly used by Cardinal Newman. To this keepsake of his 
early friend he owes his knowledge of its treasures, and from it 
he wrote his tract on the Breviary which appeared in the 77acts 
for the Times. The “Stabat Mater,” the most touching hymn 
which poet ever sung or musician ever attuned to melody, the 
church has preserved in the Breviary as part of the Officium 
Septem Dolorum of the Blessed Mother. From the thirteenth 
century to the present day that plaintive wail, by its exquisite 
pathos, has moved countless generations in the Old World and in 
the New to a deeper compassion and a more lasting love. Sug- 
gested, perhaps, by a beautiful passage from St. Ambrose, ¢ it 
depicts the longing of the human heart to centre itself in that 
divine sorrow, the crowning act in the stupendous drama of 
Calvary. The opening stanza presents the final picture in the 
august mystery of love as it is recorded in the narrative of the 
Gospel. Its chiefest charm lies in the rhythmical simplicity of 
the words of the hymn, so in unison with the sacred record. A 
few verses paint the scene which the sublimest pencil cannot 
rival. In art the story of the cross by its accessories may move 
to contemplative moods, but the severe language of the poet, 
softened by the harmonies of Palestrina, or Pergolesi, or Haydn, 
thrills the soul with the reality of the mystery, with the divinity 
of the Passion : 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 119. 

+ We are not unmindful of the fact that a distinguished layman, the Marquess of Bute, has 
lately made a spirited translation of the Breviary. 

t‘‘Stabat ante crucem Mater, et fugientibus viris, stabat intrepida. . . . Spectabat piis 
oculis Filii vulnera, per quem sciebat omnibus futuram redemptionem. Stabat non degeneri 
Mater spectaculo que non metuebat peremptorem. Pendebat in cruce Filius, Mater se persecu- 
toribus offerebat ” (De Jnustit. Virgints, c. vii. xlix.) 
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“‘Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius. 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam, et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius.” * 


The spectacle of the Virgin Mother transfixed with silent grief 
at the foot of the cross opens every avenue of love, and the poet 
bursts forth in words trembling with emotion: 


“O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti!” t 


Again the sacred song assumes the narrative form, but the 
calm self-poise needful for dramatic action and all that it involves 
is quickened by the intensity of human instincts and loses itself 
in the vision of such a death and such a grief. The yearning 
sensibility of the spirit forgetful of self and self-consciousness is 
manifested in a passionate prayer to be made partaker of the 
bitterness of the cross. The lips of the poet, pale with the 
divine frenzy of an enraptured soul, utter its burden of love: 


“ Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide. 
Tui Nati vulnerati, 
Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Poenas mecum divide.” t 


There can be little question that a hymn of such intrinsic 
beauty, so intense in devotion and yet so plastic in form, would 
soon attract the skill of the composer to test the capabilities of 
its verse. More than one monastic musician had caught the fire 


* The few stanzas which we give are from the version of Lord Lindsay : 
‘* By the cross, sad vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful Mother weeping, 
While on it the Saviour hung ; 
In that hour of deep distress 
Pierced the sword of bitterness 
Through her heart with sorrow wrung.” 
+‘*Oh! how sad, how woe-begone 
Was that ever-blessed one, 
Mother of the Son of God!” 


t ‘‘ Print, O Mother ! on my heart, 
Deeply print the wounds, the smart 
Of my Saviour’s chastisement ; 
He who, to redeem my loss, 
Deigned to bleed upon the cross— 
Make me share his punishment,” 
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of its inspiration, and in the seclusion of a monk’s cell, under the 
shadow of a monk’s cowl, had partially developed the latent 
possibilities which were to find greater amplitude of treatment 
as the science of music progressed towards a strict polyphonic 
structure. First in point of time on the roll of maestros who 
attempted to interpret its wealth of harmony stands the name of 
Josquin des Prés, the celebrated pupil of the Flemish composer, 
Jan Okeghem. Living at a period not very remote, if we con- 
sider the slow advance of technical art, from the epoch which is 
regarded as the beginning of modern music, certain elements 
still lingered which critics of our day would pronounce crude 
and monotonous in their results. However that may be, we 
know that the harmony of Des Prés possessed the essential princi- 
ples of modulation and progression, that he was a leader in the 
brilliant choir of Pope Sixtus IV. and the most learned con- 
trapuntist of his age. His “Stabat Mater,” popular in his day as 
the prolonged notes of a soul wearied by its own supplications, 
is now only a tradition with the average musician. The next great 
master whose fame is associated with the “Stabat Mater” oc- 
cupies a large space in the history of musical art in the sixteenth 
century. The career of Giovanni Pierluigi, known as Palestrina 
from the place of his birth, was entirely spent in Rome. He 
always displayed a rooted attachment and deep reverence for the 
Eternal City, the scene of his early study and of all his musical 
triumphs. While he lived the church appreciated the genius 
which he consecrated to her service, and one of her greatest 
sons, St. Philip Neri, ministered to him in his last moments; 
when dead he was laid to rest under the spacious dome of her 
most magnificent cathedral. The reforms in ecclesiastical music 
which the Council of Trent inaugurated were successfully car- 
ried on by the aid of this severely conscientious artist. Pales- 
trina never sacrificed his principles or his tastes in constructing 
contrapuntal puzzles and clever fugues, in which some composers 
delight to exhibit their ingenious powers. The sincere and 
practical piety which colored his art was superior to such dis- 
plays of musical pedantry. He aimed in his compositions to es- 
chew all that was merely meretricious or that was unworthy of 
the subject, and to infuse soul and intelligence into musical ex- 
pression. His is still the model of what church music ought to 
be—the severe exponent of devotion, which makes the altar, and 
not the choir, the centre of its aspiration and its thought. The 
far-famed music which is performed in the Papal Chapel during 
Holy Week is the joint production of Palestrina and his friend 
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Allegri, author of the matchless “ Miserere.”” The “ Improperia” 
of Palestrina, which was first rendered on Good Friday, 1560, in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, of which he was chapelmas- 
ter, was published in England by Dr. Charles Burney, the historian 
of music, and his “ Stabat Mater” by the French musician, Alex- 
andre Etienne Choron. With those whose tastes have been culti- 
vated after the elaborate style of Rossini the “Stabat Mater” of 
Palestrina can never prove a favorite. It is free from whimsical 
intricacies of counterpoint and all kinds of chromatic ostentation. 
Its music is chaste and subdued, yet lacking neither warmth of 
expression nor breadth of scope. Its skilful modulations carry 
aloft toward heaven the appeal of a sustained hope rather 
than the wild notes of an anguish bordering on despair. Pales- 
trina’s harmonies are full of noble simplicity combined with 
unaffected dignity. His art is peculiarly adapted to the lan- 
guage of the Catholic ritual, and a return to its earnestness 
will displace the sensuous passion and florid ornament with 
which the school of Rossini has surcharged the music of the 
last half-century. 

Events in-the lives of Astorga and Pergolesi, two composers 
who followed Palestrina, turned their thoughts to the “ Stabat 
Mater.” In fact, the shadows of death in each case awakened the 
deep and sombre music which characterizes their compositions. 
If they were unlike as to the age in which they lived they were 
altke in this: that a kindred sorrow moved both to find a respite 
in the musical interpretation of that sublime hymn. The ardent 
soul of the Sicilian, who had witnessed the execution of his fa- 
ther through the treachery of his own soldiers, and the death of 
his mother from a grief that was inconsolable, had early drained 
the bitter chalice to its dregs. No innocent memories of youth, 
softening all the pains of subsequent years, had sweetened the 
early days of Astorga, and in the darkness of this tragedy his 
reason became fora time eclipsed. When at length the cloud 
was lifted he found himself forced by the decree of a stern des- 
tiny to take up the burden of a solitary life whose earthly bright- 
ness was for ever departed. Such experiences, when mind and 
heart are plastic, either deaden or deepen faith. Under the do- 
minion of divine truth the vision is radiant with the promises of 
supernatural gifts, but, perverted by the will of man, the bow of 
peace recedes from view: 


“In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” * 


* “Tn His will is our peace” (Dante, Paradiso, iii. 85). 
VOL, XXXVI.—3 
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By a severe spiritual discipline the early sorrows of Astorga 
were assimilated with a love and a sympathy far-reaching in in- 
tensity of grasp. Instead of profaning they nourished a sublimer 
faith and a livelier hope which hallowed, exalted, and refined all 
human associations. Although the impetuosity of his character 
was subjugated by the interior life of a religious community, it 
was but natural that he should still hear the echoes, even in the 
words of the “ Stabat Mater,” of those memories which were chas- 
tened but not obliterated. However sad in themselves, when 
purified by faith they became propitious for the expression of 
the beatitude of suffering commemorated in that hymn. In the 
music of Pergolesi there is a certain pictorial grandeur which 
defies description, and some one, in endeavoring to convey an 
idea of the living picture which his “Stabat Mater” presents, 
simply abandoned all effort in that direction by remarking that 
“the angels could not help weeping as they listened to it.” The 
perfection of his art lies in the masterly power of the distri- 
bution of harmonies in keeping with the subject-matter of his 
compositions. There is a natural flow of cadences from se- 
quence to sequence which makes the unity of the whole com- 
plete without being harsh or monotonous. The music of his 
“Stabat Mater” is its own interpreter and needs no words to 
reveal the sufferings of the Mater dolorosa. \n declining health 
Pergolesi resigned his position as chapelmaster in Loreto and 
removed to Torre del Greco, at the foot of the fiery Vesuvius. 
Here in these last days, broken by disease and subdued by the 
inevitable end which was rapidly approaching, he produced 
among other compositions a “Stabat Mater ” which alone is wor- 
thy to perpetuate his fame. It is said that the spectacle of an exe- 
cution and the grief of the victim’s surviving relative, of which 
Pergolesi was an unwilling witness, so touched his heart and 
racked his memory that he could find no rest till calmed by the 
sweet influences which his own music inspired, then composed 
in honor of Our Lady of Sorrows— 


“ Sancta Mater, fons amoris.” 


Divested of the sympathy which flows from the cross, how de- 
grading are the effects of all exhibitions of physical pain! 
Hérein lies the difference of view between the thought that is 
Christian and the thought that is pagan. The brutalizing power 
of a faith which sees no life beyond this, the beginning and the 
end of man’s destiny, is portrayed in the ghastly legend which 
Seneca has recorded of one of the greatest paintings of an- 
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tiquity,* the “ Prometheus Chained,” and which Mr. N. P. Willis 
has made the subject of his most graphic poem : 


“If beyond 
The grave there is no heaven in whose wide air 
The spirit may find room, and in the love 
Of whose bright habitants the lavish heart 
May spend itself, what thrice-mocked fools are we!” 


The prevailing musical taste of our day is represented by a 
group of composers consisting of Haydn, Meyerbeer, and Rossini, 
each of whom has produced a “ Stabat Mater.” If we exclude 
the art moulded by the practice and theory of Wagner, for 
whom exists a fierce opposition no less than an earnest advocacy, 
the three names are typical of the popular style. A criticism, 
therefore, which deals with the compositions of the one is appli- 
cable to all, with slight modifications as to the individualities of 
Haydn, a marvel in instrumentation and professional industry. 
Meyerbeer was greatly influenced by Rossini, who is in music 
what Hiram Powers is in sculpture—a genius that spurned the 
best traditions of his art, and followed his own fancies and ca- 
prices instead of the fixed and determinate principles of recog- 
nized authorities. Each contracted his sphere in art and encum- 
bered it with difficulties. After persistent effort Rossini secured: 
the plaudits of the musical world, which at first was surprised by 
the vivacity of his style and the audacity of his treatment. Sen- 
sitive to the praise lavished upon his rival, Beethoven called him 
a good scene-painter; but his William Tell proves the injustice: 
of such scorn. Rossini had all the qualities essential for suc- 
cess in opera, but he was destitute of that fine discriminatiomr in. 
ecclesiastical music which never mistakes animation for fervor. 
His “ Stabat Mater” is the product of his life in light and plea- 
sure-loving Paris, and never rises above commonplace. Mos- 
cheles could only speak of its “ singadleness,” but as a musical expo- 
nent of the hymn we cannot regard it as other than a profanation. 
A vain and sordid mind like Rossini’s, incapable of any high ideals 
either of love or of sorrow in his art, could never penetrate into 
a region of joy or suffering in which the animal emotions do not 
largely predominate. How could his “ Stabat Mater” glow with 
devotion when his own soul responded only to the earthly? If 
we recall the narrow thoughts and crafty devices which had 


* The story is told of Parrhasius, the painter, who had an aged Olynthian captive crucified, 
that he might catch from nature the expression of physical agony. It is believed to be a myth. 
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taken possession of him at the period of its production we will 
not be astonished at the results. Having accepted the position 
of Intendant Général de la Musique du Roi, et Inspecteur du 
Chant en France, which yielded him an annual salary of twenty 
thousand francs, with a guarantee, in case its functions ceased, of 
a pension of six thousand francs, Rossini’s greed of gain was ina 
measure appeased. But the revolution of 1830 swept away his 
office and threatened his pension. He was rich, however, in his 
own right and in the fortune of his wife; in Bologna he owned 
a splendid palace filled with the treasures of art. Nevertheless 
he began a lawsuit, which continued six years, to secure the pen- 
sion attached to his defunct office. In order to create sympa- 
thy and win popular favor he simulated dire poverty and took 
squalid apartments in the attic of the Italian theatre. Here, un- 
der the guise of a beggar, with deceit in his heart and on his lips, 
he received his distinguished visitors, and here he essayed to 
evoke in music the spirit of the hymn; but it deigned not to re- 
spond to the call of a mean and avaricious soul, and Rossini’s 
“‘Stabat Mater ” is what it is, the ignoble musical expression of a 
gifted but ignoble man. 

We do not advert to the English translations of the hymn, 
much less do we here attempt anything like a critical exami- 
nation of them. Another question of greater interest has natu- 
rally occurred to the mind of the reader: Who wrote the “ Sta- 
bat Mater”? Since the pontificate of Benedict XIV. Catholic 
writers have almost uniformly attributed the authorship of the 
hymn to Pope Innocent III.; but before the former wrote his 
treatise “(De Festis” St. Gregory the Great and St. Bonaven- 
tura were numbered among its reputed authors.* In our 
own times the best critical opinions appear to reduce the claim- 
ants to two—Innocent III. and Jacobus de Benedictis, or Jaco- 
pone, as he is more familiarly known. The late Cardinal Wise- 
man, in speaking of the former, remarks: “ As a poet the two 
unrivalled hymns, ‘ Stabat Mater’ and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus,’ 
must sufficiently stamp his reputation”; ¢ and the late Father 
O’Brien, a recent writer on liturgical subjects, says: “ We fol- 
low the majority, however, in ascribing it to Pope Innocent 
Ill.” + The strongest argument against Jacopone’s claims to its 
authorship is that given in the History of the Mass, which cites 
his hymn for Christmas morning modelled after the “ Stabat 


* Benedicti XIV. Opera omnia, ‘‘ De Festis,” t. ix. 1. ii. cap, iv. 5, p. 260. 
+ Essays, vol. v. p. 275. 
} History of the Mass, fifth edition, p. 226. 
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Mater.” In Tresatti’s edition* of the works of Jacopone his 
poems are divided into seven books, none of which contain the 
“Stabat Mater”; but if this be used as an argument against his 
claim it will lose its force by the counter-statement that Tresatti 
omits from his poems “ Cur Mundus,” the authenticity of which 
may be said to be undisputed. The memory of Pope Innocent 
III., so traduced by Protestant historians, has been amply vindicat- 
ed by Friedrich Hurter, a writer of rare abilities, who was sub- 
sequently led into the Catholic Church by a critical study of eccle- 
siastical history. The fame of this great pope of the thirteenth 
century now rests secure in his learned and exhaustive work.t 
Asa sentiment quite independent of critical judgment, we, for 
our part, prefer to associate the “ Stabat Mater,” so full of reli- 
gious emotions for both Protestant ¢ and Catholic, with the lowly 
Franciscan poet, of whom M. Ampére says that he was “ dans 
ses effusions mystiques, un précurseur de Saint Jean de la Croix 
et de Sainte Thérése,” § but whom we would call, from a literary 
point of view, a precursor of Dante. 

In the unrest of his great soul the divine Florentine, wander- 
ing across the mountains of Lunigiana, stopped one day at the 
gate of the monastery of the Santa Croce del Corvo. The trav- 
eller, weary and sore of foot, knocked for admittance, and the 
monk who opened its portal, peering into that strange, wan face 
with which art has made us so familiar, asked: “ What seek 
you here?” Dante, harassed by conflicts from without and by 
sorrows from within, looked wistfully about as he answered, 
“ Peace "—pacem, the aspiration of the saint and the longing of 
the worldling. There is something in this story of the fiery poet 
seeking consolation in the cloistral quiet of a monk’s cell typical 
of the spiritual anguish which agitated the soul of more than one 
of his poetic precursors. Sorrow, whether or not we consider it 
the mysterious dower of genius which we can neither under- 
stand nor express, seems to tinge with its sombre coloring the 
vision of all great hearts who have moved the world to higher 
realms of thought by the pathos of verse. The undertone of 


*The seven books given in Tresatti’s edition are as follows: book i. Le Satire ; book ii. 
I Cantici morali ; book iii. Le Odi ; book iv. J Cantici penitentiali ; book v. Theorica del divino 
amore ; book vi. Cantict spirttuali amatorit ; book vii. Segreto spirituale, 

+ Hurter’s Geschichte Papst Innocenz III. und seiner Zeitgenossen was published from 1834 
to 1842. In 1844 he became a Catholic, 

} In describing the last moments of Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart says: ‘‘ We very often heard 
distinctly the cadence of the ‘‘ Dies Ire” ; and I think the very last stanza that we could make 
out was the first of a still greater favorite—‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa’” (Lockhart’s Sco¢z, vol. x. 
Pp. 214). 

§ Revue des Deux Mondes, Juin, 1853, p. 1261. 
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sadness is the refrain of our humanity. The impassioned strain 
only suggests a still higher which dwells in regions out of sight, 


and the poetic lights which wander here and there through the 
centuries are 


“ Signallings from some high land 
Of One they feel, but dimly understand.” 


The mystic, unfathomable song, whether it be the march of 
stately epic or the wail of plaintive hymn, but reveals that after 
all “it is through mystery to mystery, from God to God.” 
Kindred with the tragical life of the author of the Divina Com- 
media is that of Jacopone, the child of St. Francis. If the poem 
of the Florentine, as Carlyle says, is the voice of ten silent cen- 
turies, the pathetic melody of the Franciscan is the echo of all 
human hearts since the dawn of Christianity. 

To the northwest of Spoleto, on the left bank of the yellow 
Tiber, was situated the ancient town of Tuder, subsequently 
known as Todi. Built on an eminence which commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the beautiful scenery of Umbria, it was strongly 
fortified both by nature and by the skill of its inhabitants. Its 
walls and its castle were imposing structures and evidenced the 
martial spirit of its citizens. In the history of the Gothic mon- 
archies of Italy it is memorable as the place at which Nares de- 
feated and killed the Barbarian king Totila, who, in the ponti- 
ficate of Vigilius, had plundered Rome and broken down its 
walls. Here in the early part of the thirteenth century Jacobus 
de Benedictis was born. The annals of his family are brief and 
unsatisfactory. His parents were persons of rank and fortune, 
and Jacobus was accustomed to the luxury and refinement which 
surrounded the noble and wealthy class of society. Of his youth 
we know little beyond these isolated facts. The University of 
Bologna at this time was one of the chief centres of learning in 
Italy, and gathered into its halls students from all parts of Eu- 
rope. It was especially celebrated for its department of juris- 
‘prudence, and thither Jacobus went to prepare himself for a 
-career in the law. Beyond his own words we possess no infor- 
‘mation as to his university course—whether he was brilliant or 
silent, industrious or indolent. “If you desire to talk and to 
gossip,” says he, “if you wish to shirk your duty, you may suc- 
ceed with the wisdom gathered at Bologna, but this even is a 
matter of doubt. It will but increase your desires and lead you 
to seek more and more. It will enkindle your ambition, and the 
outcome of it all will be pain and sorrow.” Having completed 
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the curriculum of study at Bologna, Jacobus returned to his 
native town and began his legal life. The next act in the drama 
was as natural in the career of the professional young man of 
that period as it is now. Jacobus was thinking of marriage, and 
when the thoughts of youth turn in that direction the fruition 
of hope is seldom very remote. He married a woman who, 
while remarkable for beauty of person, possessed other charms 
than those which fade with the flight of years. While living in 
the gay and fashionable society of her day, and enjoying its in- 
nocent pleasures, she was not unmindful of the duties of life, its 
aim and its destiny. Her piety, however, was of a kind that 
sought the shade rather than the garish light, and even Jacobus 
had scarcely opportunity to discover its sincerity or its depth. 
But the time had come which was to reveal its rigor of self-dis- 
cipline and convert the ambitious lawyer into the humble ascetic. 
An entertainment was given in the town-hall of Todi at which a 
number of ladies of rank were present, among whom was the 
wife of Jacobus. The beams which supported the flooring gave 
way, and in an instant the interior of the edifice buried the spec- 
tators beneath the ruins. Word was sent to Jacobus, who had 
remained at home engaged in the business of the law. He 
reached the scene of disaster in time to receive the latest breath 
of his young and beautiful bride. In unfastening her costly gar- 
ments to aid her breathing Jacobus beheld under her clothing, 
rich in texture and ornament, a coarse hair-shirt which she had 
not put aside even in the midst of festivities. Thus vanished the 
brief day-dream of Jacobus, in which love and ambition were 
united. “From that moment,” says Kenelm Digby, “he began 
to philosophize subtilely in the school of Christ, became a most 
holy man, and so verified the apostle’s words, that an infidel 
husband is sanctified by a faithful wife.” * Called to a career of 
abnegation, he obeyed quickly. His surrender to the divine 
command addressed to the young man in the Gospel + was literal 
and complete without dwelling on its temporal consequences— 
attachment to kindred and to friends, brilliant prospects, and 
the easy ways of a luxurious and enviable life. is poem “Cur 
Mundus” shows how he now valued the honors and applause of} 
men : 
“Nil tuum dixeris, quod potes perdere, 
Quod mundus tribuit, intendit rapere. 


Superna cogita, cor sit in zthere, 
Felix qui potuit mundum contemnere.” 


* Mores Catholic ; or, Ages of Fatth, vol. iii. p. 420. + St. Mark x. 21, 
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Assuming a coarse habit, he no longer appeared in the streets 
of his native town as the popular lawyer, but as the stern as- 
cetic, who was willing to be considered mad for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. Henceforth he was called in derision Jacopone— 
“mad Jack.” Cheerfully he accepted the title and gloried in it. 
“ Whoever has made himself a madman,” says he, “ for the Lord’s 
sake, has gained great wisdom. In Paris they do not fancy phi- 
losophy like this, and he that becomes a fool for Christ’s sake 
must expect nothing save vexation and sorrow.” 

After ten years spent in the severest austerities, with no com- 
panions but his pen and his crucifix, Jacopone finally applied for 
admittance as a lay brother in the Franciscan convent. The 
good friars of St. Francis, whose bride was Poverty, feared to 
receive such a wild and untamed intellect among them. He re- 
tired to his solitude for a time, but again importuned them to 
admit him. He left two poems, “ Udite Nova Pazzia” and “ Cur 
Mundus,” for the guardian of the friary. These were the reve- 
lations which explained the secret of his madness and opened to 
him the portals of cloistral life. Gladly would we follow Fra 
Jacopone through the checkered years which remained, full of 
sorrow and strife, of rashness and submission ; but space forbids. 
We must also pass over in silence the conflict with Pope Boni- 
face VIII., who, as his ablest defender against the charges of 
Sismondi has said, ‘“‘ was indeed unfortunate in having the poets 
among his enemies.” * Sheltered at last within the walls of the 
convent at Cellarino, the grief and vehemence of the poet’s soul 
could only be calmed in death. In the exquisite imagery bor- 
rowed from Jean Paul Richter,t the unseen hand which sends 
the last arrow could alone lift from his aching brows the crown 
of thorns. M. Ozanam, who has written a beautiful life of Fra 
Jacopone which was a great favorite with Cardinal Mai, has 
drawn his portrait with a coloring neither too brilliant nor too 
sombre. These are its salient features : 

“Ce poéte, qui se détache si bien de la foule, qu’il faut aller chercher 
sons des haillons et dans un cachot; de ce poéte tout briilant d’amour de 
Dieu et de passions politiques, humble et téméraire, savant et capricieux, 
capable de tous les ravissemens quand il contemple, de tous les emporte- 
mens quand il chatie, et lorsqu’!] écrit pour le peuple, descendant a des 


trivialités incroyables, au milieu desquelles il trouve tout a coup le sublime 
et la grace.” t 


* Wiseman’s Fssays, vol. v. p. 198. 

+ ‘‘ Aber das Grab ist nicht tief ; es ist der leuchtende Fusstritt eines Engels, der uns sucht. 
Wenn die unbekannte Hand den letzten Pfeil an das Haupt des Menschen sendet, so biickt er 
vorher das Haupt, und der Pfeil hebt bloss die Dornenkrone von seinen Wunden ab.” 

tLes Podtes Franciscains en Italie au X1Ile. Sitele. 
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AT the head of a long, winding creek which opens into a 
broader one called Hutchinson’s Creek there stood during the 
Revolution a plain log-cabin inhabited by Robert Reed, better 
known in the township of East Chester as Captain Bob. Even 
to-day this is a secluded spot. But a century ago the primeval 
forest came almost to the water’s edge and formed a semicircle 
round about it; on some of the trees marks of Indian tomahawks 
were still visible, and it was difficult to believe _ the city of 
New York was only fifteen miles away. 

But Captain Bob, who had spent his best years piloting ves- 
sels up and down the Sound, was now old and blind; he cared 
not how retired his home was, provided only his dear Phebe were 
near him. And Phebe loved him as tenderly as ever daughter 
loved her father. There were prettier girls than she in East 
Chester. Her complexion was bronzed by exposure to the sun, 
her hands were not so soft and delicate as they might have been, 
while her nose was decidedly tip-tilted toward the sky. But her 
eyes, which were the color of the deep blue sea, were the bright- 
est and merriest eyes you had ever looked into, and her healthy, 
well-developed figure made her a worthy offspring of the tough 
old pilot. 

“This is your birthday, child. To-day you are twenty-five,” 
spoke Captain Bob one April morning in 1777, after Phebe had 
ensconced him in a high-backed chair on the porch where the 
early sunbeams might fall upon him. 

“Yes, twenty-five,” answered Phebe cheerily: she knew not 
what it was to be otherwise than cheerful. 

“Well, child, stay with me as long as you can. Plenty of 
time to settle down—plenty of time.” “I will stay with you 
always,” said Phebe. “Why, where could I be happier than 
here with you in this sweet, sweet home?” 

“ Ay, close by tide-water,” continued her father. 

“ And where I can smell the salt meadows, which I like ten 
times better than clover-fields,” said Phebe, drawing in a full 
breath of bracing air wafted from the creek. “ But these are 
gloomy days; have you heard any news?” inquired the pilot. 
“Some Skinners rode into the village last evening and broke 
Nat Hunt’s windows,” answered Phebe—“ for you know that 
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he is a Tory—and they might have plundered his store had not a 
band of Cowboys appeared and driven them off.” 

“ Well, the war has lasted now two years. It is two whole 
years since the fight at Lexington. The Lord knows when it 
will end,” sighed Captain Bob, shaking his head. 

“It will end when we have won our independence—not be- 
fore,” said Phebe. “Right! right!’ exclaimed a voice at the 
corner of the house, and in another moment a stout, strongly- 
built young man approached with quick, agile step. He was 
barely an inch taller than Phebe, his hair was black and curly, 
he had earrings in his ears, and his eyes were the same color as 
her own. 

“ Good-morning, Ben Barry ; good-morning,” quoth the pilot, 


stretching forth his hand. ‘“Good-morning,” said Ben. Then, 
turning to Phebe, he added: “I am a little late; but all is ready. 
Will you christen her?” “To be sure I will; and there could 


not bea finer day for the ceremony,” replied Phebe. “ Well, 
the boys have worked like beavers; they must be smart mechan- 
ics. Have you let any of them into the secret?” inquired her 
father. “Ihave told only three of the most trusty ones,” said 
Ben. “Well, are you really ready?” said Phebe; “for if you 
are I will fetch a bottle of gooseberry-wine.” “Yes, all is 
ready,” answered Ben. A few minutes later the girl took her 
father’s hand, and, carrying under her arm the bottle of home- 
made wine, they sallied forth to the christening. 

Turning to the right, they entered a path which led them 
across a little garden, then into a shadowy maze of oaks and 
hickory-trees, the haunt of raccoons and partridges, and after 
proceeding-a short distance came to a babbling trout-stream, 
which still retains its old name of Rattlesnake Brook, albeit 
rattlesnakes have long disappeared from Westchester County. 
“Do. you remember this spot?” said Ben, glancing at Phebe. 
“Indeed I do,” she said. “ And the anchor is just where you 
put it, and will be there to my dying day. But it hurt a lit- 
tle: your pin went deep.” ‘“ Well, I have three anchors on 
each arm,” said Ben, smiling. ‘“ And I have one more than both 
of you together,” put in Captain Bob. 

Thus pleasantly chatting, they stepped across the brook and 
in a little while found themselves once more in view of the creek, 
but at a point where it was broader and deeper. 

“Oh! would that I could see,” exclaimed the pilot. “ But 
you must let me feel her; do bring me close! And there is quite 
a crowd here; is there not? I hear many voices.” 
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Well might the old man now lament the loss of his vision, for 
he would have beheld an interesting scene. About two acres of 
woods had been cleared away, and in the clearing a hundred 
people or more were assembled in groups, while all were looking 
at a schooner which was resting on the stocks and tricked out 
from bow to stern with branches of evergreens and cedars. 

Phebe led her father close to the pretty craft, so that he 
might run his hands along her hull, which he did with care and 
muttering all the while to himself. Then she conducted him up 
a gangway to the deck, which he paced twice, saying at last: 
“Ben, my boy, you have given her a good deal of sheer; she will 
ride like a duck on the water.” By this time a dozen youths 
and maidens—invited to the deck by Ben—were standing around 
him, whispering and speaking his praise. Presently Ben's eye 
rested on one of them—a tall, slender girl with lily-white com- 
plexion, save a spot like a rosebud glowing on either cheek, 
which suddenly expanded and bloomed into a beautiful rose 
when she saw him looking at her. 

“ Why, Mehitable, Iam glad to see you. I scarcely hoped 
to meet you here to-day,” said Ben. 

“JT got back from my visit to Mamaroneck early this morn- 
ing; I journeyed by starlight on purpose to be present at the 
launch,” answered the daughter of Nat Hunt, the Tory. “’Tis 
well you did not return last evening,” said Ben. 

“Ay, or I might have been frightened to death by those 
thievish Skinners who attacked my father’s store,” said Mehit- 
able, speaking as if she cared not who heard her—and there 
were sympathizers with the Skinners present as well as Tories. 
Then in a milder tone she added: “Pray who is going to 
baptize your schooner, Captain Ben?” “Captain Bob’s daugh- 
ter,” answered Ben, half turning to Phebe, whose open, art- 
less countenance betrayed not the least jealousy of the other. 
She knew that Mehitable was the belle of the township, and that 
she herself was homely ; it was therefore quite natural for Ben to 
gaze wistfully on Mehitable. 

“Methinks ’tis a bottle of gooseberry-wine she intends to 
break over the bow,” continued the latter, with an ill-concealed 
sneer. ‘“ My father would have furnished something better for 
the occasion.” “By thunder and lightning! knock away the 
blocks and let her glide into the water,” growled the old pilot, 
who was boiling with anger and would have given Mehitable a 
piece of his mind, only that he was afraid it might injure his 
friend Barry, who was supposed to be neutral in his feelings and 
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had given out that his vessel was to be used for catching cod- 
fish. 

Obedient to her parent’s emphatically-expressed wish, Phebe 
now tucked up her right sleeve, and as the arm became exposed 
to view you were struck by its whiteness as compared with her 
sunburnt hand ; it was as white as Mehitable’s arm, except for a 
big bluish spot on the inner side, where was distinctly marked 
the figure of an anchor. Mehitable smiled scornfully when she 
perceived it, and whispered something to Ben, who made no re- 
sponse, but advanced with Phebe and her father to the extreme 
end of the bow. “ All ready?” he called out presently. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” came the quick response from below. In an- 
other moment the hull began to move, slowly at first, very slowly, 
then faster and faster, and at length, just as the keel parted the 
deep, inflowing tide, Phebe shivered the bottle of wine against 
her side, crying out as she did so: “ Sgua// is the name I give 
thee, beautiful schooner! May Heaven prosper thee in every 
cruise!" Immediately arose a loud huzza, and many hands were 
clapped, and, startled perhaps by the unwonted sight and the 
cheering, an eagle flew out of a pine-tree on the edge of the 
wood, and, circling three times overhead, screamed a wild, pierc- 
ing Godspeed of its own to the American privateer. 

This evening, a little after sundown, Ben was seated on the 
porch of Captain Bob’s house, sipping a glass of grog which 
Phebe had made for him; she would rather have given him tea, 
but tea was not to be had in East Chester during these Revolu- 
tionary days. Phebe herself was busy trailing a vine of morn- 
ing-glories about an ancient figurehead of a ship placed in front 
of the door,and which her father had found floating in Hell Gate 
many years gone by. It represented Neptune, and, despite its 
age and weather-beaten aspect, it formed not an unseemly orna- 
ment to his humble home. “Verily, we never know what will 
become of our bones,” observed the pilot, whose sightless eyes 
were turned toward the figurehead. “The ship to which that 
once belonged was built far away in ‘ Bilbo.’” “And the Spa- 
nish skipper had not you for pilot, or he would not have wreck- 
ed his bark on the Hog’s Back,” observed Phebe. “ Alas! let 
us not talk of those days,” sighed her father. “Iam good for 
nothing now; I shall never steer another ship.” 

“Well, when peace returns I can take your place and earn 
something, so cheer up,” said Phebe. Then, perceiving him 
smile, “But I am in earnest,” she continued. “ Why, during 
the past winter I have studied all your charts and soundings, 
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and I know the reefs and channels between New York and 
Sand’s Point almost as well as—as—”’ 

“ As myself, eh?” interrupted her father. 

“Well, no, I don’t mean to say that. But I am quite ca- 
pable of guiding a vessel through the dangerous places. You 
know that I have been with you a score of times when you were 
acting as pilot, and I have sharp eyes and a good memory.” 4 

“Well, child, I guess that this small patch of ground, if pro- 
perly cultivated, will keep you and me from want; you need do 
no such work as that,” said the pilot. “But I love the water,” 
pursued Phebe. “ And even now it might be better if we were 
afloat instead of ashore. Who knows what night the Cowboys 
may not pay us a visit and steal our chickens and burn our house 
down?” 

“Well, if that were to happen 1 could take you aboard the 
Squall,” put in Ben Barry, laughing. 

“Ay, and teach me how to fire a cannon,” said Phebe. 
“You'd make a first-rate gunner,” said Ben. “ Well, you cannot 
think how glad I am that you are going to command a priva- 
teer,” went on Phebe. “ And when we shall have achieved our 
independence it will not be said that you stayed in East Chester 
doing nothing while others were fighting.” 

“Hush ! hush! not so loud,” said Ben in a low, hurried voice. 
He had scarcely spoken when Nat Hunt and his daughter made 
their appearance. 

“Why, are you here?” exclaimed Mehitable, feigning sur- 
prise. She knew well enough that Ben was here. ‘“ And your 
beautiful schooner—where is she?” 

“ At the mouth of the creek,” answered Ben, advancing and 
pressing her hand. “Oh! what a beauty she is,’ added Me- 
hitable. 

“And the first cargo of codfish he brings home from the 
Banks he hopes that you will dispose of for him,” said Phebe, 
addressing the storekeeper; whereupon Mebhitable shifted her 
position so as to place herself exactly between Ben and Phebe. 
Then, in a slow and measured way, she said: “ Captain Ben, why 
did you give your schooner such a horrid name? The Sguwall is 
a perfectly horrid name.” “So it is,” growled the pilot; “do 
change it and call sher the Afple-dumplings—eh, Miss Hunt?” 
“A good idea. Why.did I not think of it this morning?” ob- 
served Phebe calmly. “ It matters little what a fishing or trading 
vessel is called: she is to be employed in earning filthy lucre. 
Were she a bold, dashing man-of-war it would be different. 
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Therefore let her name be changed to Afple-dumplings.” It 
were difficult to describe Mehitable’s expression at this moment 
as she turned her graceful head and stared at Phebe; any other 
girl but the pilot’s daughter would have quailed beneath her 
haughty gaze. “Well, what name would you have me give my 
schooner?” inquired Ben in a semi-whisper. ‘“ Don’t ask me ; 
*I care not now what you call her,” replied Mehitable angrily. 

With this she quitted Ben’s side and went and stood near her 
father. “Tut, tut! Be not vexed about a trifle,” spoke the lat- 
ter. ‘“ And if Captain Ben will bring his codfish to my store I 
guarantee to sell them for a good price—that is, provided the ras. 
cally Skinners leave me unmolested.” ‘They are no worse than 
the Cowboys, who plunder honest folk in the name of King 
George,” remarked Phebe. 

“Humph! I guess you are about right,” answered Hunt. 
“ One side is as bad as the other. Why, I am told that at the 
tavern called the Old Stone Jug, on the Boston Post-Road, the 
Skinners and Cowboys sometimes meet at night and amicably 
divide spoils; and between the two poor Westchester County 
is fast going to the dogs.” 

Then, glancing at his daughter, he added: “ Why, child, we 
have not been here five minutes yet. Why do you wish to re- 
turn home?” “Let us go,” said Mehitable. 

Here Ben gave her an entreating look. But in vain; the 
artful beauty pouted and shook her head. She was anxious to 
prove to Phebe how much influence she wielded over him, and 
it would not do to yield too readily to his entreaties. So she re- 
peated: “ Let us go home, father; let us go home.” “No, no; 
you shall not leave us so soon,” exclaimed Ben, catching her 
snowy wrist. Then he breathed a few words in her ear. 

“ Well, well, since you hold me a prisoner what can I do? I 
must stay,” continued Mehitable, her ire suddenly subsiding and 
lifting her eyes to Ben with an arch expression which went 
straight where she meant it to go—to his susceptible heart. 
“Yes, remain and let us be friends,” spoke the generous Phebe. 
“JT wish I had a dish of tea to offer you.” Without deigning 
to answer this kindly speech Mehitable let Ben lead her toa 
chair somewhat apart from where the others were sitting, and 
there for a good half-hour, and until darkness concealed the 
broad meadows and winding creek, they chatted pleasantly to- 
gether in undertones. 

“ Ben, you are no better than a booby to let that girl twist 
you round her finger,” said the pilot after Nat Hunt and his 
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daughter had taken their departure. At this Phebe jerked her 
father’s sleeve as a sign for him to hold his tongue. But he was 
not to be quieted, and presently he went on: “ You surely would 
not make love to such a saucy ‘critter,’ would you? Although I 
am blind I can tell that she is a perfect she-devil.” 

“O father!” whispered Phebe pleadingly and jerking his 
sleeve harder. “ Well, child, I will believe your word, for it is 
better than gold,” continued the pilot; “so tell me what this 
Mehitable Hunt is like.” ‘She is the handsomest girl between 
here and the Harlem River,” replied Phebe. “ Well, would you 
have the brave, honest, patriotic Ben Barry spark the daughter 
of the blackest Tory in the township, no matter how bonny she 
might be?” continued the old man, thumping his cane on the 
ground. ‘“ Well, if he loves her, and she loves him, he may turn 
her into a patriot; who knows?” answered Phebe. Then, after a 
pause, she added : “ But because Captain Ben has been uncommon 
civil to Mehitable does not signify that he is sparking, does it?” 
“Well, well, all sailors are alike,” concluded the pilot. “ Afloat 
they know what they’re about, but ashore they are boobies.” 
Here Phebe turned to Ben, and, although she spoke not, she 
seemed to say: “ Heed not my father’s words.” But the young 
man was bound to the latter by too firm a friendship to grow net- 
tled by anything he might say now that he was sightless and 
worried by rheumatism; and presently, taking his arm, they 
went into the house together. 

A fortnight after the launch the Sgua// was ready for a trial 
cruise. It was a bright and breezy morning, and when Phebe 
rose from her couch and discovered the schooner’s raking masts 
towering high above the sedge-grass she clapped her hands for 
joy. ‘“ Verily,” she exclaimed, “ Ben is smart; he has worked 
like a beaver. Right here in the forest, surrounded by spies and 
enemies, he has built his privateer, and now yonder she is, all 
tautly rigged and nothing wanting to make her perfect but her 
guns.” Then, bursting into a laugh, Phebe added: “ And they 
think the Sguad// is meant to catch codfish—ha! ha! ha!” 

Shortly after sunrise Ben made his appearance, rowing up 
the creek in a scow, whistling a merry tune and hoping that 
Mehitable would be prompt and not keep him waiting ; for he 
had invited her to take a sail up the Sound, and the tide would 
begin to ebb in a quarter of an hour. 

Ben greeted Phebe, who of course was to form one of the 
party, with a familiar wave of the hand—nothing more—and 
merely said “ Thank you” when she offered him a roll of charts, 
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telling him at the same time that he need not return them. 
“Poor father can have no further use for them,” she said, “ and 
they may help you to win honor and glory.” ‘ How’s the tide?” 
shouted the pilot from the doorway. “ About high, sir,” an- 
swered Ben. “Oh! you are there, are you, Ben? Good! Then 
let’s be off. Come and get me, Phebe. Make haste!” cried the 
old man. Phebe accordingly went and brought him carefully 
down to the water’s edge; then, having seated him in the stern of 
the boat, herself took the oars, for she was fond of rowing. 

“ Here she is,” said Phebe presently. ‘“‘Who? Who is com- 
ing?” inquired her father. “ Mehitable Hunt,” answered Phebe. 
‘Mehitable! Oh! then may it blow great guns,” growled Captain 
Bob. “ Any clouds, child—any clouds?” “No, sir; the sky is as 
clear asa bell.” “Confound it! I wish it was November and the 
wind howling from the northeast,” he added just as Miss Hunt 
stopped and began looking at them with an expression of de- 
spair. ‘ Why, how shall I ever get to where you are, Captain 
Barry?” she exclaimed. “Can’t you bring a plank? Can’t you 
make me a little bridge? And, O my! there goes a horrid 
snake,” pointing to an eel wriggling through the mud. “Ay, 
and it’s a rattlesnake. Run! run!” cried the pilot. “Dear fa- 
ther, do not scare her,” said Phebe. 

In another moment Ben was at Mehitable’s side; then, lifting 
her in his arms—to her unbounded delight—he carried her into 
the scow with as much ease as if she had been a feather. ‘“ Does 
she know how to row? Won’t Phebe upset us?” whispered 
Mehitable. “Well, I know how to swim,” replied Ben as he 
dropped her tenderly in the bow. 

And now off they went, the pilot muttering something about 
a storm brewing. “And if anything happens, Phebe,” he said, 
“save your precious self, child; don’t mind me.” At these omi- 
nous words Mehitable, for whose ears they were intended, nestled 
closer to Ben’s side, who presently stole one of her pretty hands, 
and, after feasting his eyes on it a moment, looked at Phebe’s. 
brown, strong hand. What a contrast between them! How 
helpful the one, how puny the other! O perverse, passion- 
blinded youth! How canst thou hesitate for a moment which 
hand to choose? Ben had known the pilot’s daughter ever since 
she was five years old—a romping, barefooted, chubby-faced 
creature, as fond of wading in the water asa snipe. In the first 
year of her teens Phebe had let him tattoo an anchor on her 
arm, wincing a little when the needle pierced the flesh, then kiss- 
ing him and saying, “It didn’t hurt much, Ben.” Since that 
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now seemingly far-off day his lips had never once met hers—not 
once; more like brother and sister they had grown toward each 
other. On one occasion he had told her that she would make a 
fine sailor-boy, whereupon Phebe had said: “ And I would like to 
sail with you, Ben, all round the world.” These words her father 
had overheard, and we cannot wonder that, loath as he would 
have been to have parted with Phebe, Ben was the man who, he 
hoped, might one day win her heart. And now to have him 
showing attention to the daughter of a sneaking Tory was in- 
deed enough to make him call Ben a booby. Yet it must be 
owned that in the matter of wiving all men are like Ben Barry. 
But if the latter thought Mehitable’s hand much pleasanter to 
hold and to fondle than Phebe’s hand, her tiny foot charmed 
him even more. 

“My shoes are all covered with nasty creek-mud,” spoke 
Mehitable presently. ‘“Can’t you scrape it off? ’Twill spoil my 
new shoes.” ‘“ With pleasure,” answered Ben, and, forthwith 
picking up a clam-shell from the bottom of the boat, he went 
about his task so agreeably to Mehitable that when he got 
through she wished that she could plunge her feet again in the 
mud. “ But you are handy at everything you do, Captain Ben— 
at everything,” she said. ‘“ And I hope that you will catch lots 
of codfish—more than any other skipper.” Nota spark of jeal- 
ousy entered Phebe’s breast when she heard them thus cooing 
together. Her blind parent drew to himself all her affection ; 
him she all but adored. Ben was merely a good friend whom 
she had known as far back as her memory ran. “ And I am not 
good-looking,” thought Phebe as she made the boat skim along 
the water. “Ben will choose a handsome girl for his wife. I 
will never leave dear father.” 

When they reached the schooner, which was anchored near 
the island now called Goose Island, Phebe clambered aboard 
with the agility of a sailor; then, having shown her father where 
to place his hands, the latter followed her example and was pre- 
sently standing beside her at the helm. 

But Mehitable got to the deck with difficulty. Thrice did 
her wrists slip through Ben’s fingers—one might almost have 
fancied that she did it on purpose—while poor Ben looked puz- 
zled and knew not what to say when she giggled and tossed her 
curls in his eyes. At length, concluding that she had had fun 
enough with him, and hearing what sounded very like an oath 
coming from the direction of the wheel, Mehitable uttered a 


shriek, then rolled on deck. In less than ten minutes, with a 
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spanking breeze from? the northwest, the Sgua// was speeding 
toward the Sound. 

Mehitable had never been in so large a craft before, and as 
there was no unpleasant motion just yet she was beside herself 
with delight. Past Locust Point they flew—in those days really 
covered with beautiful locust-trees ; Throg’s Neck, City Island, 
and the Chimney-Sweeps were soon left astern, and it was not 
until they came abreast of what is known as Execution Rock that 
anything exciting occurred. Here Mehitable gave a little 
scream when she heard a cannon boom, but ceased to tremble 
the moment Ben assured her that there was no danger. “ Only 
a British frigate that wishes to know who we are and whither 
bound,” he said, soothingly stroking her arm. “It’s a pirate! 
We are lost!” exclaimed Phebe’s father. “ Hush!” said Phebe, 
who was steering—“ hush! or you'll frighten Mehitable into 
a fit.” “OQ Lord! It’s a pirate,” repeated the old man—“a 
bloody pirate!” 

“He is only joking,’ whispered Ben. Whereupon Mehita- 
ble answered: “I trust in you, kind sir, to protect me; I am not 
afraid with you.” “ Bewitching creature!” thought Ben as he 
gazed upon her. “ Thou art more like a lily than ever.” 

The man-of-war, after a brief inspection, allowed them to pro- 
ceed. Up, up the broadening Sound they sailed; fresher and 
fresher blew the breeze and higher rolled the waves. “The 
wind is hauling round to the northeast, Ben,” spoke the pilot 
when they were off Huntington Harbor. “It is blowing more 
in my face than when we started.” Ben nodded, and did not 
breathe another word to Mehitable for five minutes, but anx- 
iously scanned the horizon, especially a dark spot a little east of 
north. “Yes, we are going to have a blow. The foresail is 
beginning to shake; we cannot keep this course much longer,” 
spoke Phebe, whose deft hands were still guiding the schooner, 
and who knew the signs of the sky. “Be not alarmed,” said Ben 
to Mehitable, who was again trembling, and whose visage had 
assumed a deathly pallor. “Stay where you are while I go and 
attend to the sails.” With this he went away, leaving the moan- 
ing, agitated maiden with her head pillowed on his overcoat ; and 
never in all her life had Mehitable felt so utterly forlorn. “ Alas! 
. why did I come aboard this hateful vessel? Oh! howsick I feel,” 
she said. 

Within an hour a long line of angry clouds was sweeping 
down from the northeast. The foresail had been taken in and 
Ben was wishing that he had brought a larger crew; there were 
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only himself and two striplings to manage his schooner, unless 
he counted Phebe. He had not gone far enough yet to prove 
all her sailing qualities; he did not wish to return home so soon. 
And so, under jib, flying-jib, and mainsail, close-hauled, almost 
in the very teeth of the wind, the Sgua// kept ploughing her way 
up the Sound. On and onward she went until Eaton’s Neck was 
lostin the distance. “QO dear Ben! lam dying. Docometome, 
Ben!” ejaculated the unhappy Mehitable as the spray dashed 
over her. But the rising gale, which was howling through the 
rigging, carried her words and her lamentations far to leeward, 
and Ben heard them not. At this moment he was helping to 
lower the jib, and there was no time to lose; white-caps were 
already breaking in every direction; the Connecticut shore, as 
well as Long Island, was hidden from view; an awful darkness 
was enveloping them. “If I could leave the wheel in your 
charge for a moment,” said Phebe to her father, “I might help 
poor Mehitable, who is in a pitiable condition. But for the 
bulwark which protects her she would be swept into the sea.” 
“Stick to your post and let her be,” growled the pilot. “The 
Apple-dumplings won't capsize; let the gal be, I say.” He had 
scarcely spoken when a violent gust. struck the schooner and 
well-nigh threw her on her beam-ends. The foresail, as we have 
said, had been lowered, and so by this time were the jib and the 
flying-jib. But the mainsail—a brand-new, splendid piece of 
canvas—split in twain with a report which sounded like thunder, 
and ere Mehitable could catch hold of anything she was rolling 
across the deck into the lee-scuppers. Truth to say, in this emer- 
gency Ben did not even think about the seasick beauty. A huge 
wave had cyrled over the bow and carried him off his feet; he 
was clinging for dear life to a rope, while Phebe, assisted by the 
pilot, was striving with all her might to put the wheel hard 
a-starboard, so as to throw the schooner’s head into the wind. 
But although Captain Bob knew that it was a critical moment, 
he could not restrain a loud peal of laughter—for Phebe had told 
him what had happened to Mehitable-—-and even above the din 
of the blast his stentorian lungs were heard shouting : “ Hoorah, 
Miss Hunt, for the Apple-dumplings ! Hoorah! hoorah!” Then 
in a few minutes, after the vessel had righted herself, he added: 
“She’s a perfect duck on the water—a perfect duck! Hoorah, 
Miss Hunt, for the Apple-dumplings ! Hoorah!” 

“You hard-hearted, hoary-headed old sinner! I hear you,” 
muttered Mehitable, whose ten fingers were buried deep in a 
coil of tarry rope ; and, imminent though her peril seemed to be, 
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she breathed dire vengeance on Phebe’s father for his cruel, 
jeering laughter. 

In a little while brave Ben contrived to set the storm-staysail, 
after which the Sgua// was put about, and then away she went 
scudding before the tempest at a furious rate—the stormy petrels 
could hardly overtake her ; rolling, too, from side to side, and you 
might almost have believed that she was going to roll completely 
over. 

Of course the deck was deluged with water. Mehitable was 
soaked from head to foot, and her contortions and groans, which 
the pitying Phebe described to him, caused the pilot again to 
split his sides with uproarious laughter. “I don’t care about 
living. I wish I were dead. Oh! why did I come aboard this 
nasty, horrid schooner?” sighed the half-drowned girl, who 
indeed had some cause for her grimaces and her despair. 

But all things have an end; in the month of May turbulent 
weather seldom lasts many hours, and by the time the schooner 
got back to Hutchinson’s Creek the wind had nearly subsided, the 
evening sun was breaking through the clouds, and the fair suf- 
, ferer stood leaning against the bulwark, gazing wistfully in the 
direction of her native village and breathing bitter words against 
Phebe’s parent. Ben was by her side, but he spoke not. What 
could he say? At length, when they dropped anchor and Phebe 
resigned her charge of the wheel, he approached her and said: 
“Phebe, I cannot praise you enough. You are a most skilful 
sailor. Had you not luffed as quickly as you did when that 
squall struck us we might all have been drowned.” Here the 
pilot said something about apple-dumplings which caused Phebe 
to smile, and Mehitable’s name was audibly mentioned. The lat- 
ter, who knew what an ignoble part she had played, and who was 
boiling with anger as well as deeply mortified, took six hasty 
strides toward Phebe, then, lifting up {her right hand, she gave 
her a stinging slap on the face. The astounded Phebe reddened, 
but uttered not a syllable; she merely folded her arms and gaz- 
ed sorrowfully on Mehitable, who presently turned away and 
hung down her head as if ashamed of what she had done. 

As for Captain Bob, he was blind ; he had heard the blow, but 
could do nothing except gnash his teeth and swear. But the 
imprecations which he heaped upon Mehitable, as well as upon 
her Tory father and all the Cowboys in the Neutral Ground, were 
terrible to listen to, and Ben and Phebe feared lest trouble 
might grow out of this trial cruise of the privatecr. 

“Never mind, dear Phebe,” whispered Ben after he had 
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silently rowed them to the head of the creek—not one of the 
party had broken the silence—“never mind. You have done 
nobly to-day.” Then, while Phebe’s countenance brightened 
with a tearful smile, he pressed his lips to her cheek—the same 
cheek which had been slapped, and where was a tiny drop of 
blood, for Mehitable’s ring had cut into the flesh. Nat Hunt 
met his daughter at the landing-place, and as he took her home 
he wondered if anything had gone amiss. She was moody, her 
gown had a bedraggled appearance, and when he asked what 
was the matter Mehitable would not answer. But later in the 
evening she revealed to him how the pilot had cursed all the 
friends of the king. “And Phebe thinks just as he does,” con- 
cluded Mehitable. ‘ And so does sly Ben Barry,” answered the 
storekeeper in an undertone. “Ay, let me tell you a secret, 
child: ’tis not to catch codfish but to prey on loyal merchant- 
men that his schooner was built.” 

“Really! Do you believe Captain Ben is a rebel?” exclaim- 
ed Mehitable. “Ido; I have positive proof of it; and he ought 
to be hung.” 

“Hung!” repeated Mehitable inwardly, while her parent 
wondered why she shook her head, Then, still speaking to her- 
self, “ No, indeed,” she added; “so bold and handsome a fel- 
low shall never be hung, if I can help it.” “ And it is well that 
his friend Captain Bob has lost his sight, or he’d be giving the 
king’s ships trouble, too, nowadays,” pursued Hunt. “Oh! 1 
hate him; I could tear his blind eyes out,” exclaimed Mehitable, 
her long, slender fingers crumpling up her calico apron like so 
many spiteful claws. “ What has he said to you?) What has he 
done?” continued Hunt, after cautioning her not to speak so loud. 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied Mehitable, who now rose from 
her chair and proceeded to set the table for supper. But once 
or twice she paused in her work, and, as she gazed musingly 
on the floor, murmured to herself: “ Yes, I hate Azm, but I am 
sorry that I struck Phebe—very sorry.” Mehitable remembered 
how often during her mother’s last illness the pilot’s daughter 
had brought her catnip and other wholesome herbs, as well as 
oysters and fish from the creek, and never for her trouble had 
Phebe been willing to accept a penny. The calm, reproachful 
look, too, which the poor girl had given her after being slapped 
haunted Mehitable. “I have likewise,” she said, “ given a woful 
exhibition of my temper to Ben Barry; and I am not surprised 
that he Spoke never a word to me as he rowed us ashore. Nor 
did the parting shake of his hand have any warmth init. Alas! 
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I have made a fool of myself to-day.” At the meal which follow. 
ed Mehitable ate very little, and her sleep this night was not 
so sound as usual. 

On the morrow Ben stayed ashore, and a rarely pleasant 
time he had with Phebe. The high wind of the day before had 
torn loose the morning-glories from about the venerable figure- 
head of Neptune, and he helped her to twine the vine in its place 
again. .But if Ben could handle ropes, if he could tie knots and 
untie them, he was uncommonly clumsy at this sort of work, and 
once he twisted Phebe’s fingers instead of the vine. Then, when 
the sun was high above the horizon, she donned her hood and 
went forth to plant some peas and pumpkins in the garden be- 
hind the house. But Ben took the seeds out of her hand, and 
the hoe too, and insisted on performing this task himself. “ Ben 
was always good,” thought Phebe. “He was always willing to 
bait my hook, to help me at the oar, to call me sister. But I 
never knew him to act as hé does to-day. One might almost 
think he had a fever from the color of his cheeks.” 

After her companion had finished sowing half a dozen rows of 
seeds he let the hoe drop, and, catching her two hands in his, 
“ Dear girl,” he said, “ you did enough hard work yesterday. 
To-day you shall do nothing but look on.” “ Well, methinks 
you make a pretty good gardener,” returned Phebe, smiling; 
and what teeth she had!—like the pearls which Ben had seen 
fished up out of the deep sea. “ Well, I wish I were as good a 
gardener as you are asailor,” he continued. “Oh! if Ihadacrew 
composed of Phebes I’d defy the whole British fleet.” Here 
Phebe laughed outright, while her father, who heard her merry 
voice, called out from a window: “Shipahoy! Where away?” 
“ Well, Ben, this isn’t the way for either of us to do much gar- 
dening, is it?’ pursued Phebe, glancing coyly at him. 

“ Gardening! gardening !”’ answered Ben, with a faint tremor 
in his deep voice. “ What do I care about gardening? I am 
cruising, I am a privateer, and I wish to know if this pretty 
craft willsurrender. Will she be my prize?” 

“Your prize!” exclaimed Phebe, opening her blue eyes 
ever so wide. “ Why, Ben, what do you mean?” “ Lay your 
topsails aback, child!” shouted the pilot, whose keen ears had 
already heard enough to satisfy him that Ben was following up 
his kiss of the day before by something more serious. “I say, 
lay your topsails aback and let him come aboard!”’ Then, speak- 
ing to himself, the old man added: “ By heaven! Ben isn’t such 
a booby after all.” 
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Phebe stood almost a minute without answering—an age it 
seemed to impatient Ben—and, while her heart was in a terrible 
flutter, many thoughts rushed through her mind. She could 
not help considering her lover exceedingly fickle. He had un- 
doubtedly been smitten with Mehitable Hunt. During the past 
winter he had spent several hours every day at her father’s 
store. On the Sabbath he had been very distracted whenever 
Mehitable had sung in the choir, and everybody knew that he 
had dubbed her the belle of East Chester. 

“ Verily, I blame you not for hesitating,” spoke Ben humbly. 
“T have been for a year chasing another craft. But, thank the 
Lord! I did not ask her to surrender. O Phebe! you are the 
gem of the seas. There is more love, more soul in your sunburnt 
face than in ten thousand Mchitables.” 

“T say, lay your topsails aback!” repeated the pilot, now 
roaring through a speaking-trumpet. “ Down, down with your 
flag and let him come aboard!” “ Well, you may take me into 
port; I am your prize,” murmured Phebe ina low tone. Then, 
suddenly breaking loose from Ben’s grasp and flinging wide her 
arms, while her eyes seemed to be searching into the depths of 
the beautiful sky, “O my God!” she cried, “it is come at last. 
I never, never can thank thee enough for this happy, happy 
day!” 

During the following week Ben did not show himself in East 
Chester. What a blissful, golden week it was! How often in 
after-years did he look to it! In shining letters it was graven on 
his memory. But when the seven days were ended he disap- 
peared altogether ; after dark his schooner weighed anchor, and 
nobody except Captain Bob and his daughter could tell whither 
she had gone. But Nat Hunt made a pretty shrewd guess and 
told his Tory friends that the Sgua// had not gone after codfish. 
“It would not surprise me,” he said, “if some night we heard 
the boom of cannon in the creek.” 

Late one evening, a month after Ben’s departure, Phebe 
and her father were standing at the cabin-door listening. “It is 
about time for Ben to return,” spoke the old man. “ Methinks I 
hear the sound of oars.” Phebe shook her head. “I hear only 
the cry of a bittern and a fish jumping out of the water,” she an- 
swered. Nor, although the full moon had risen high above Pel- 


ham Heights, could her eyes distinguish anybody approaching. — 


To the left, almost a mile away, gleamed the white tombstones 
in St. Paul’s churchyard ; the big mill in West Chester was dimly 
visible far to the right, while in front lay a broad expanse of 
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lonely salt meadow with the glistening, dimpling water winding 
through it. But not a speck which might be taken for a human 
being or a boat could the anxious, impatient girl discover. At 
length, after they had waited and listened for half an hour, they 
were startled by the sound of footsteps near by, and in another 
moment, to Phebe’s great surprise, Mehitable Hunt appeared, 
“What can she want?” she asked herself, for she knew that Me. 
hitable hated her. Mehitable paused and made a sign for Phebe 
to approach. Then as Phebe obeyed she withdrew a few steps 
and Phebe followed her round the corner of the house. “ You 
are doubtless astonished to see me,” began Mehitable. “ Well, 
you never could guess what has brought me here—never.” 
“What is it? Who has sent you? Have you a message for 
me?” inquired Phebe, her heart throbbing faster, for she thought 
that Mehitable might in some roundabout way have got tidings 
of Ben. 

“It is my conscience which has forced me to come to you 
all alone through the woods at this hour,” went on Mehitable. 
“T have thought of you a great deal of late. You were so good, 
so kind to my dear mother when she was dying ; and now I wish 
to beg pardon for the cruel slap I once gave you.” Phebe’s re- 
sponse was a kiss, and Mehitable continued: “ You are too 
generous. Indeed you are. Oh! how could I ever have insulted 
you?” 

“Speak no more about it,” replied Phebe. “ We are now 
friends ; let us stay friends.” And so saying, she gave the penitent 
maiden another embrace. ‘“ Well, good-by. My visit has been 
extremely brief,” said Mehitable. ‘“ But I dare not tarry longer, 
or father would suspect something; even now he may be looking 
for me. However, one word more: warn Captain Ben to be- 
ware of false lights on Locust Point; don’t forget—false lights 
on Locust Point.” With this Mehitable turned and walked 
away; but she had proceeded only a few steps when she halted 
and said: “ Has Captain Ben come back?” “No,” answered 
Phebe. “ Will he come soon?” “I hope so,” said Phebe. 
“Well, don’t forget—false lights on Locust Point,” said Mehita- 
ble. ‘‘ Warn him, warn him if you can.” 

The old pilot was right—it was time for Ben to show himself. 
But it was not until long after he and his daughter had retired 
to rest that Ben got to the head of the creek; it was past mid- 
night when he stepped ashore. 

But Phebe was dreaming about him. Light, very light was 
her slumber; she soon heard his raps on the door. We need not 
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describe the meeting between them; let the imagination paint it. 
But during the rest of this happy night Phebe’s eyes did not 
close again, and every home-made candle in the cabin was light- 
ed in honor of the occasion. 

“How I wish you could see the Sgua// now!” spoke Ben, as 
he sat between the radiant Phebe and her father, the latter in his 
red flannel night-cap and with a corncob pipe in his mouth. 

“Ay, she must look splendid in her war-rig,” answered the 
pilot—‘‘splendid!” “She has two nine-pound swivel-guns, 
one at the bow, the other at the stern,” went on Ben, “ as well 
as plenty of cutlasses and boarding-pikes, and a jovial, daring 
crew from New Bedford.” 

“How I wish that I could go with you ona cruise!” said 
Phebe. ‘“ Nay, my beloved, stay at home,” said Ben. “ Alas!” 
sighed the pilot, “if I only had my eyesight I would certainly 
form one of your merry crew.” 

“And then what shouldn’t we do!” ejaculated the enthusi- 
astic Phebe. “For I would go, too. And if the enemy ever got 
us on a lee shore we might blow the Sgua// up, but never sur- 
render.” 

This speech made Ben and the captain smile, after which the 
former asked if there was any news. “ Nothing good,” answer- 
ed Phebe. “There isa rumor that a large army ten thousand 
strong, under General Burgoyne, is about to make a descent 
upon Albany; and from Albany Burgoyne intends to go down 
the Hudson and unite his forces with the main British army, 
thus cutting off New England from the middle and southern 
colonies.” “If he succeeds it will go hard with the cause of in- 
dependence,” said Ben. ‘“ Ay, spies and traitors are as thick as 
flies,” observed the pilot. 

“ Well, dear Ben,” said Phebe, “keep a bright lookout when 
you venture again to enter Hutchinson’s Creek; for 1 suppose 
the Sgua// is anchored below, is she not?” “ Yes, a mile outside 
of Goose Island; and I have arranged to have certain night-sig- 
nals burning on Locust Point.” ‘Well, beware!” continued 
Phebe—“ beware! The Cowboysare on the alert and will surely 
try to deceive you by false lights on the Point.” “Have you 
heard anything positive, or is this merely a suspicion?” inquir- 
ed Ben. “Mehitable Hunt was here last evening and bade me 
to caution you,” replied Phebe. 

“Mehitable Hunt! Did she come here—she, who slapped 
your face?” “ Truly; and, moreover, Mehitable begged my par- 
don and I have forgiven her. We are good friends now, and so 
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you must be her friend, too.” ‘“ Never!” answered Ben, who 
marvelled how he had ever preferred Nat Hunt’s vain daughter 
to the genial, warm-hearted creature beside him. 

“ Alas!” he murmured inwardly, “my eyes made a fool of 
me. I can tell a brig from a ship about as far off as any man; 
but when it comes to women-folk my eyes are no better than 
marline-spikes. They can’t tell a good girl from a vixen. They 
see only the outside of her—the white skin, the delicate hand, 
the tiny foot—and then Ben Barry forthwith makes a booby of 
himself.” 

It is needless to say that Ben’s visit to his betrothed was a 
period of rapture to Phebe; but, alas! it was far too brief. He 
stayed only one day. And when, after sundown, he entered his 
skiff and rowed off she lingered at the water’s edge, watching 
him as long as he was in sight; and when she could no longer 
see him she listened to the sound of his oars, and listened 
and listened, until her father said: “ Don’t take it so much to 
heart, child. Ben will be back afore the katydids are sing- 
ing.” 

Ten weeks later—the morning sunbeams were shimmering 
through the forest—Phebe might have been seen seated on a 
rock, a moss-covered rock where she had often played in child- 
hood ; it was near the spot where Rattlesnake Brook empties 
into the creek. Her face was buried in her hands, and ever and 
anon she uttered a moan. Suddenly she heard footsteps, and, 
looking up, discovered Mehitable advancing along the path 
which led from the village. “Oh! isn’t it awful?” exclaimed 
Mehitable, whose eyes, too, were red with weeping. “ Awful! 
awful!” answered Phebe. “Father and I did not sleep a wink. 
We heard the cannon roaring, and toward midnight came that 
terrible explosion. O Ben, Ben!’ Here poor Phebe began to 
wring her hands and cry again. “ But do you really know what 
has happened ?” she said presently in broken accents. “ What a 
fisherman told me may not be true. Is Ben blown up? Is he 
killed ?” 

“T fear the worst,” answered Mehitable. “It seems that the 
Squall was trying to escape from a British frigate which was 
chasing her down the Sound; and she might have succeeded in 
getting away—for she has a centreboard, you know, and draws 
very little water—had not Ben doubtless forgotten the warning 
which I told you to give him, and plump on a sunken reef he 
ran, deceived by a red light which some wretch was waving 
from a boat instead of from the end of Locust Point.” 
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For several minutes neither of the young women uttered an- 
other word ; both sobbed bitterly. 

“T am afraid to return home,” at length murmured Mehita- 
ble. ‘My father gave me a beating for having upbraided 
a couple of Tories who brought the sad news about Ben’s 
schooner, and who were exulting over it and cheering for King 
George. I flew at them like a wildcat. I couldn’t help it; I was 
mad with rage and indignation. I almost tore their eyes out. 
Then my father took a whip and whipped me, and I ran away.” 
“Alas!” sighed Phebe, “ your father has beaten you, but you 
will get over the pain. But if my Ben does not come back to 
me—Ben, my betrothed—” Here Phebe gave a low, stifled cry 
and fell backward. Then, while Mehitable bent in alarm over 
the fainting girl and sprinkled her deathlike visage with water 
from the stream, she murmured with a bitter pang: “ Ben her 
betrothed! Ben her betrothed! Well, well, I am justly punish- 
ed—justly punished.” With these penitent words Mehitable 
pressed her lips to her friend’s cold cheek ; again and again she 
kissed it until Phebe opened her eyes. Then, gazing around with 
a startled look, ‘‘ Ben,” cried Phebe, “ dear Ben, where are you? 
Come to me! Ben! Ben!” And, still breathing his name in 
wailing accents, Mehitable conducted her back to her lonely, 
sorrowful home. 

One cloudy, gusty day, three months after the destruction of 
the privateer, Mehitable stole out of the village and betook her- 
self to Phebe’s abode. Phebe and she were now the warmest 
of friends ; her father’s harsh usage, instead of breaking Mehita- 
ble’s spirit, had turned her into a pert, outspoken rebel, and only 
yesterday she had boxed a Cowboy’s ears for saying that he ap- 
proved of the cruel treatment of the American captives on the 
prison-ships. For this she had got another beating. Nor can 
we altogether wonder at Nat Hunt’s paternal correction of his 
daughter. People were beginning to shake their heads and hint 
that the Tory storekeeper might be a rebel in disguise ; and as 
the cause of the king was just now in the ascendant it behooved 
Hunt to force the girl to hold her saucy tongue. 

But brave Ben Barry, who had miraculously escaped death 
when his vessel blew up, was ever uppermost in Mehitable’s 
thoughts. Albeit amazed as well as sorely grieved at his having 
preferred the homely Phebe to her own beautiful self, yet she 
could not forget the many delightful hours which she had spent 
in Ben’s company, the sweet kisses he had given her; and now, 
when he lay incarcerated in a loathsome hulk, dying by inches 
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amid hundreds of other unhappy prisoners, Mehitable ardently 
wished that she were a man, in order that she might make an at- 
tempt to set him free. 

“T declare!” she exclaimed, as a youthful sailor greeted her 
at the pilot’s door—“ I declare, Phebe, I hardly recognize you. 
Why, you area perfect Jack Tar.” “TI rejoice to hear it,” an- 
swered Phebe, “and I hope that others will find me as well dis- 
guised.” Then, taking Mehitable’s hand, “ Come in,” she added, 
“ and make friends with my father. For I am about to leave home, 
you know ; when I shall return I cannot tell; and, Mehitable—” 
here Phebe’s voice faltered, “ if—if anything happens to me—if 
I do not return—take care of my poor blind father.” But it was 
not easy to induce the latter to pardon Mehitable for the flagrant 
insult which she had once offered to his darling Phebe. The 
sound of that blow still rang in the old man’s ears. Finally, un- 
nerved, perhaps, by the moment of parting, he burst into tears, 
and, holding forth his broad, weatherbeaten hand, “ Well, well,” 
he said, “I forgive you, I forgive you.” Whereupon Mehitable 
solemnly promised to take good care of him until Phebe came 
back. “Iam achanged girl, Captain Bob,” she said. “I would 
not have believed it a few months ago; but for the sake of—of— 
well, I may as well speak it out—for the sake of Ben Barry I now 
detest King George, and there is nothing that I would not do for 
you. I would die on this threshold before I’d allow any Cowboy 
to injure you.” 

“ Well, where is Phebe going?” whispered the pilot, twitch- 
ing Mehitable’s sleeve. “She will not tell me; do you know?” 
Mehitable turned to Phebe with an inquiring look; but the lat- 
ter, who guessed what her parent had whispered, raised. her fin- 
ger to her lips. Then presently, drawing Mehitable aside, “ Fa- 
ther,” she said, “ has implored me to tell him why I am going 
away, but I cannot. Although my poor heart is breaking, I can- 
not tell him; it would worry him to death.” “ Well, tell me, 
dear friend,” said Mehitable in an undertone, “ and I promise not 
to breathe it to a living soul.” 

“T am going to try and liberate Ben Barry from the prison- 
ship. Keep it a profound secret,” replied Phebe. “ Are you? 
are you?” exclaimed Mehitable. Then, flinging her arms about 
Phebe’s neck, “ Oh!” she cried, “ may the good God grant you 
success. May you both come back here safe and sound! Every 
hour in the day I will pray for you. Truly, truly I will.” 

In the winter of 1777-8 two large transports, the Scorpion and 
the Old Jersey, lay moored in Wallabout Bay crowded with Ame- 
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rican prisoners. Smallpox was rife amongst them, nor had they 
any medical attendance. It was not an uncommon thing to see 
five or six dead bodies brought on shore in a single morning, aad 
the whole beach near Remsen’s Mill soon became a place of 
graves. When Phebe left home to carry out her daring scheme 
fifteen hundred of these unfortunates had already perished. 

The prison-ships were guarded by the frigate Hussar, whose 
vigilant boats patrolled the bay at night, and it was difficult to 
imagine how she could ever rescue her lover. But Phebe, as 
Ben used to say, was a chip of the old block. She knew whom 
among the oystermen and fishermen of Hutchinson’s Creek she 
might trust ; her eye could tell a coward at a glance; she loved 
tempests and danger ; and the hardy, dare-devil crew whom she 
had enlisted in her cause were willing to go to the bottom or 
blow themselves sky-high, if she gave the command. 

One afternoon in December—eight bells had just struck—the 
officer of the watch on board the frigate observed an unusual 
commotion on the deck of the Scorpion : there were loud shouts 
and firing of muskets, while at the same time a fishing-smack 
sailed close under the prison-ship’s bow and a number of prison- 
ers leaped down to her deck. 

It was blowing half a gale from the northwest; the tide ran 
flood ; darkness was coming on apace; there was not a moment 
to lose, if the Hussar hoped to catch the nimble little craft, which 
presently was flying before the wind in the direction of the 
Sound. 

In vain did the heavy bow gun send a shot after her, then 
another and another; on flew the fishing-smack with a strange 
flag, composed of stars and stripes, impudently streaming at the 
masthead. 

But the Hussar was one of the fleetest men-of-war in the Brit- 
ish navy. It took only a few minutes to slip her cable, then 
away she went in pursuit. 

“Oh! if I only had sea-room,” muttered the captain, with an 
oath, “I’d make quick work with that rebel sloop.” But, hap- 
pily for Ben Barry, there was not sea-room, and, moreover, the 
dreaded Hell Gate was not far ahead. The Hussar, however, 
was provided with a pilot who had already twice taken her 
through this perilous strip of rocks and whirlpools. He was a 
mere youth, it is true, but perfectly self-possessed, with an 
eagle-eye, and who doubtless might be trusted to do his duty. 
But when in a little while they drew nigh to the point of dan- 
ger the pilot’s usual calmness appeared to forsake him. Four 
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able seamen were steering; they surely needed no assistance 
from him. Yet his right hand nervously clutched the wheel, 
and when at length the seething, roaring waters came into full 
view, and when the fleeing craft ahead seemed to be drawn in 
toward the fatal reef called the Hog’s Back, the young man’s 
cheek turned deathly white. 

“Can we gothrough? Shall we strike?” inquired an officer 
who was standing beside him. And even as he spoke a shot 
from the swivel-gun passed within a few feet of the smack; the 
next one might carry away her mast. The pilot did not answer; 
he was trembling. Presently another cannon boomed, and this 
time the shot passed through the smack’s mainsail. ‘“ We have 
got her range at last,” spoke the lieutenant exultingly. At this 
the pilot drew in a deep breath—he was evidently wrought upon 
by some very violent emotion—and he muttered to himself: 
“ The Lord have mercy on usall! It must be done!” Then, lift- 
ing his voice, he cried out in shrill accents: “ Hard a-starboard!” 

The steersmen’s duty was prompt, implicit obedience, and 
round spun the wheel. Yet they stood aghast at such an order, 
and immediately every eye was fixed on the pilot; for the new 
course would inevitably bring the frigate on a half-sunken rock, 
whose sharp, black point was peering above the angry current 
like a warning finger. 

“ The fellow is gone mad!” shouted the captain. ‘“ Larboard! 
Larboard the helm! Quick! Quick!” But this counter-order 
came too late. The great ship was already turning the other 
way ;.the eddy had caught her; the Hog’s Back was close under 
her bow. “ Dear Ben, I have saved thee! Live! Live!” ex- 
claimed Phebe; and, almost before the words had escaped her 
lips, with a tremendous crash the Hussar dashed upon the rock. 
The scene which followed was terrible to behold: there was a 
Babel of cries and commands, a rushing to and fro of many feet, 
deep curses on the treacherous pilot; while the latter, springing 
upon the bulwarks, for one moment clasped her hands as if in 
fervent prayer, then down into the dark whirlpool Phebe 
plunged. 


Anxiously indeed was Ben’s heart throbbing the next time 
he approached the log-cabin where dwelt Captain Bob. The 
creek was frozen, for it was midwinter; he therefore journeyed 
afoot, and by night too, lest he should be recognized, for a big 
reward had been offered for his apprehension. Slowly, with un- 
steady gait, he trudged through the snow, the cruel confinement 
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on the prison-ship having taken away his buoyancy and strength. 
He was wondering whether his betrothed would come to the 
door when he rapped. Would her sweet voice answer his call? 
He had heard a vague report that it was she who had planned 
his escape; that in the guise of a sailor she had acted as pilot 
of the Hussar when the latter sank in Hell Gate. 

It would be just like Phebe to attempt suchathing. The 
report was likely enough to be quite true. But where was 
Phebe now? Was she alive and at home again? Or had she 
perished with so many of the frigate’s crew ? 

When Mehitable Hunt, in place of his beloved, appeared at the 
cabin-door to admit him, and when Mehitable, in response to his 
eager query, “Where is Phebe?” mournfully shook her head 
and answered, “ Phebe has not come back,” his heart sank 
within him ; he guessed that the worst had happened—the dear 
girl would never come back. 

Nor did she. But Time has broad wings, and on them Time 
bears away all our griefs. Ben was young, and youth easily for- 
gets. After remaining hidden in the pilot’s house for two long 
winter months he heard one day the song of a robin, and Mehi- 
table opened a window and let him inhale a breath of delicious 
air from the creek. Immediately his spirits rose, his wan coun- 
tenance brightened anew, and he determined, if his faithful guar- 
dian reported that the coast was clear, that no prying Cowboys 
were prowling about, to leave his place of concealment and enjoy 
a holiday onthe water. “ Ay, my boy,” spoke Captain Bob, “the 
coast is quite clear and ’twill do you good. You sadly need fresh 
air; and take Mehitable with you, for she is no longer afraid of 
getting sunburnt. Why, only yesterday she rowed all by herself 
as far as Goose Island and caught me a fine mess of flounders.” 
“Did she?” ejaculated Ben. “And I know not what I should 
have done without her,” went on the pilot. “She supplies all 
my wants, and is plucky too. Her father has threatened to pun- 
ish her severely if she does not return home; but Mehitable tells 
him that she is of an age now to take care of herself. And once, 
when a sneaking Tory came and thrust his head through the 
window and asked if she knew where you were, Mehitable 
grabbed him by the two ears and shook him till he howled.” 

A quarter of an hour later Ben and Mehitable entered a skiff, 
and he .was about to take the oars when she checked him, say- 
ing: “I pray you let me row.” Ben smiled and handed her the 
oars. Then for a while neither of them uttered a word. Finally 
Ben broke the silence. “I cannot express to you how I feel, 
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dear Mehitable,” he said. “I never saw the sky look so glori- 
ously blue as to-day ; it makes me feel young again to be floating 
on this dear old creek.” “Young!” exclaimed Mehitable, smil- 
ing. “Why, you are not old yet, Ben.” “No, true, I am not. 
But it seems an age since I was here last ; what things have hap- 
pened since!” Here Mehitable turned her face aside, and when 
presently she looked at him again there were tears glistening in 
her eyes. Ben’s eyes moistened, too, for he likewise was think- 
ing of Phebe—the noble girl to whom he owed his liberty, and 
perhaps his life. 

We may be sure that this was not the last excursion on the 
water which Ben and Mehitable enjoyed together. The follow- 
ing day they went forth again and so far overcame their emotion 
as to converse freely about Phebe. Of a sudden Mehitable drop- 
ped the oars and said: “ Here we are; this is the very spot. 
O Ben! can you ever forgive me?” 

“ Alas!” answered Ben, “you are thinking, no doubt, of the 
day when—” “When I was wicked enough to strike Phebe. 
Oh! say, can you forgive me for that mean, heartless act?” in- 
terrupted Mehitable. , 

“I forgive you,” murmured Ben. “Thank God!” exclaim- 
ed Mehitable earnestly. ‘Her father has long since granted me 
pardon. But still there lay a heavy weight on my breast; I 
wanted you, too, to forgive me—you, whom the blessed Phebe 
so tenderly loved.” 

“ And your hand has got to be very like hers,” said Ben pre- 
sently, stealing Mehitable’s hand and spreading it out on his own 
hard palm. Then, after he had examined it closely a moment, he 
added : “ Mehitable, you have proved that you have akind heart ; 
you have courage; you have turned over a golden leaf since 
Phebe left. us. O Mehitable! will you let me keep this hand? 
May I call it mine?” 

Mehitable did not say nay; and when by and by, after 
spending a most happy hour drifting homeward with the flood- 
tide, they found themselves once more at the pilot’s cabin-door 
and told him what had occurred between them, the old man 
pressed his lips to Mehitable’s blushing cheek and said: “ The 
ways of the Lord are mysterious; his will be done. May he 
bless you and Ben! May you live long and happily together!” 
Then, turning from them, he groped his way out into the garden, 
now to him all empty and desolate, although full of sunshine and 
piping robins, murmuring as he went, “ Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” 
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INCIDENTS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 


AMONGST the political instruments used by the Tudor mon- 
archs none approach so near the marvellous in their rise and fall 
as Thomas Crumwell. This remarkable man was the son of a 
blacksmith who lived at Putney, a suburb of the present Lon- 
don. His mother was considered a pious Catholic and took 
much pains to give a religious training to her “little Tom,” who 
subsequently became the most sacrilegious church-robber that 
ever outraged the established order of the Christian faith. 
Canon Dixon designates the rise of Thomas Crumwell as that of 
akeen but low-minded adventurer. In his youth he had been 
fond of “rambling in various parts of Europe.” He describes 
himself at one time as “.a moss-trooper ”; at another as “a cook”’ 
seeking employment from the pope. He practised as a quack doc- 
tor in Holland ; in Florence he earned bread by cleaning pictures, 
and subsequently robbed his employers. He was then engaged 
in Italy by Sir John Russell as a spy. He was afterwards con- 
nected with some Italian banditti and betrayed his captain for 
one hundred ducats. He carried on smuggling in various forms 
at the French ports. He was known to the Jewish money-chan- 
gers at Antwerp, from whom he learned “ some business ideas” 
which were subsequently turned to a profitable account in Lon- 
don, where he was known as a money-lender to a class of young 
gentlemen who were given to the vice of gaming and a life of 
immorality. Amongst his victims whilst in this occupation was 
Lord Henry Percy, the lover of Anna Boleyn,* whose life was a 
sad romance. In London Crumwell carried on at another time 
the calling of a scrivener and became acquainted with attorneys 
and lawyers—a disreputable class in those days. To some ex- 
tent he studied law and was appointed Master of the Rolls. His 
memory was marvellous, his industry never tiring ; temperate, 
and religious—at least he was apparently so. Time rolled on 
and this extraordinary man at last became attached to the house- 
hold of Cardinal Wolsey, where he soon won favor for his 
“piety and intelligence,” and was actually consulted by the car- 

*See vol. i, pp. 158-163, of the Historical Portraits for the story of the ‘* Border Chief” 
and Cardinal Wolsey ; also the Rev. J. H. Blunt’s Reformation of the Church of England, vol. i. 
I further refer the reader to a very remarkable admission in Burnet (vol. i. p. 223) as to public 
opinion in relation to the monastic confiscation. 7he motive, however, cannot be now question- 


ed by any student of history possessed of a reasonable grasp of mind. 
VOL, XXXVI.—5 
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dinal on public affairs, and next on the expediency of suppress- 
ing the smaller religious houses, which Wolsey dissolved in 
order to found his noted colleges. In this scheme Crumwell 
promoted his master’s views; but, being a rogue at heart, he 
could not resist the temptations offered, so he commenced the 
“ peculation system ” and carried it on undiscovered by the car- 
dinal. Of this first sacrilegious action of Crumwell the monks 
complained bitterly. Such was Crumwell’s early essay on the 
art of “ church-robbery.” On the fall of Wolsey he found him. 
self in danger. However, he sought an interview with the king 
and gave him much information as to how the royal treasury 
might be speedily replenished. Sir John Russell, the founder of 
the present Bedford family, assured the monarch that there was 
no man in the realm so fit for the projected crusade against the 
monastic houses as “ Maister Thomas Crumwell.” The king and 
his future minister met for the first time at Greenwich Palace.* 
Henry was an admirable judge of how far men could be utilized 
and then flung aside, and Crumwell himself had not studied in 
vain to “ penetrate the secret minds of princes.” He now knelt 
before the relentless tyrant who was to use him, to enrich him, 
to ennoble him, to delegate to him his own highest functions, 
and then after a while to cast him off and assure the populace 
that he was the source of all their troubles and the destroying 
angel of the monastic houses. Crumwell’s cunning was deep, 
his resources and ability considerable, his courage great. It 
would have been, however, well for him if he had less courage 
and had never matched those ordinary qualities against the un- 
scrupulous and remorseless astuteness of Henry Tudor. On tak- 
ing office-Crumwell began by flattering three of the worst pas- 
sions that enslaved the king’s nature—namely, his dishonest pas- 
sion for Anna Boleyn, his love of money, and his love of unlim- 
ited power without any human agency to interpose. 

Crumwell first appeared in Parliament as member for the 
borough of Taunton, in Somersetshire. By what means he reach- 
ed that position is not correctly known. Cavendish and Loga- 
rio affirm that he personated another member, the son of a friend 
of his named Sir Thomas Rush. Such a course was simply im- 
possible. It is likely that the Duke of Norfolk, then all-powerful, 
by the king’s instructions caused a vacancy in the Commons. 
Crumwell made several speeches in the Commons and a special 


* Greenwich Palace, which was of vast extent, as well as of remarkable architectural beauty, 
was originally erected by the noted Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who, from its charming 
site, named it Placentia, _ 
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appeal in favor of his “good maister,” the Cardinal of York. 
Honors and wealth quickly showered on Crumwell. He was 
sometimes styled the king’s “vicar-general ”—a strange title for 
alayman to assume. And next he appeared and spoke at the 
meetings of Convocation. The Convocation was much dissatis- 
fied at his intruding upon them, and Archbishop Cranmer made 
an effective speech in opposition to his “intrusion”; but all to 
no purpose. Crumwell held several lucrative church livings, 
and sold valuable cures on many occasions. The infamous Dr. 
Layton paid him one hundred pounds for a deanery in addition 
to other livings he had already possessed. 

Crumwell held the office of Lord Privy Seal in the king’s. 
Council, and was also a Peer of Parliament under the title of 
Earl of Essex; he was likewise a Knight of the Garter. The 
mercantile people called him Lord Crumwell, and the lower 
orders shouted aloud, “ There ago Tom of Putney.” At the 
period to which I refer (1539-40) Crumwell was at the height of 
his power, and, having served under such a great minister as. 
Wolsey, was well acquainted with the home management of 
public affairs and had some idea of how the national revenue: 
might be recruited; but his schemes were for some time con- 
cealed. All the ancient families of the realm were more or less: 
insulted and annoyed by this political adventurer. There is no 
lack of Protestant testimony as to the despotic rule of this “ bold,. 
bad man.” He has been generally set down as a Protestant Re- 
former, but he was no such thing. His “religion” was purely 
political. When he desired to rouse the lawless and irreligious. 
people against the monastic orders he patronized the most vio- 
lent persons amongst the would-be Reformers of religion ; and: 
when his design was accomplished he swiftly sought the support 
of the opposite party to carry out the Six Articles against the- 
Reformers, whom he then cruelly persecuted. 

The question has been more than once asked: What couldi 
have been the religious sentiments of a man who had graduated. 
from youth upwards, and who was the originator and patron of. 
the shocking and blasphemous scenes which disgraced London 
during the government of Thomas Crumwell? I produce a high 
Protestant authority to throw some light upon the question. 
asked. The learned Dr. Maitland says: “ Lord Crumwell. was. 
the great patron of the ribaldry and the protector of the ribalds, 
of the low jester, the filthy, obscene ballad-monger,.the ale-house 
singers, and the hypocritical religious gatherings—in short, of all 
the blasphemous mocking and scoffing which disgraced. the Pro-. 
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testant party at the time of the Reformation.” * Crumwell was 
of no religion till death approached, and then he supplicated to be 
received into the Catholic fold once more. His “ last will and 
testament” is a most Catholic record of his belief; yet he struck 
down the Catholic Church for the purposes of robbery, and in 
this crusade he was supported by a class of men who asserted 
that they had been raised up by Providence to reform religion. 
For eight years Crumwell ruled England like a despot. He 
received large grants of confiscated property and exacted “ black- 
mail” from the monastic houses and other religious communi- 
ties.t Even his friend Archbishop Cranmer thought it a pru- 
dent action to win his favor by allowing him forty pounds per 
annum as “a memorial of his friendship.” Forty pounds in 1539 
were equal to two hundred and thirty pounds of the present 
money. The archbishop, like many other public men, dreaded 
Crumwell’s resentment. Here are a few items more, which will 
enable the reader to form an idea of King Henry’s prime minis. 
ter and the terror he had excited in all classes—amongst the up- 
per ranks, and churchmen, and religious orders in particular. 
The Abbess of Godstowe—the brave and energetic Catharine 
Bulkley —in order to “ conciliate the Lord Crumwell,” appointed 
him to the stewardship of the estate belonging to the sisterhood, 
‘which he accepted, as well as all the presents the sisters could 
collect. The priory of Durham sent Crumwell presents of gold 
-and silver; the offerings of game and fowl were also very large. 
The Abbess of Shaftesbury sends him one hundred marks; “a 
noble lord places in Crumwell’s hands a sum of forty pounds to 
obtain for him a grant of a well-endowed monastery” ; a lady of rank 
-sends him twenty pounds “to seek his good offices for her at 
court in some way not mentioned.” The bishops and abbots 
sent him New Year gifts with complimentary notes. There can 
be no doubt those churchmen acted from fear, not friendship. 
The “ private attendants” of King Henry and Queen Jane sent 
sums of money to represent their “ love for the Lord Crumwell.” 
Sums of money were transmitted to him in costly gloves; gold- 
pieces were placed under his pillow, enclosed in papers “ with 
certain names and requests”; in the windows of his apartments 
money was also deposited “ with requests.” This mode of action 
was carried to an enormous extent through fear of arrest and 
being placed in a dungeon upon some accusation Which was 
readily sworn to by a class of villains in Crumwell’s secret ser- 


* Maitland’s English Reformers, p. 236. 
+ Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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vice. In fact, poor people sent their “ offerings”’to him. I must 
add, however, that Crumwell gave large quantities of food to the 
destitute. Perhaps his conscience reminded him that he was 
himself the pitiless plunderer of the generous benefactors of the 
poor. 

The spy system was carried to an extreme degree both at 
home and abroad by Lord Crumwell. Mr. Froude admits that 
his hero “ bought information anywhere and at any cost.” Here 
was a direct encouragement to perjury and fraud, and in too 
many cases the judicial murder of honest men. Crumwell has 
been described by some Puritan writers as a man “ actuated by 
pure and honest motives, having no approach to mean or sordid 
feeling.” Thomas Fuller, whose knowledge of the public men 
of Henry’s reign can scarcely be doubted, writes in these words 
of Crumwell’s contemporaries: “ Courtiers keep what they catch, 
and catch what they can.” Thomas Crumwell set down to his 
own share of the abbey lands zo less than thirty manors—no mean 
proof that he was in nowise oblivious of personal interests, and 
that the “information he purchased” in condemnation of the 
monastic houses was worthy of the man by whom it was pur- 
chased. 

Such is a brief outline of the political life of the statesman 
who impeached the “ grand old Countess of Salisbury.” Distin- 
guished for the best and most amiable qualities suited to adorn 
her sex and station, her treatment raised an almost universal senti- 
ment of sympathy. She appears to have been a woman with the 
mind of an heroic Roman matron of old in firmness, dignity, and 
fortitude. All her contemporaries speak of her as a woman of 
noble, generous, and kindly nature. Whiting states that there 
was “no such noble dame in all England as the Countess of Salis- 
bury.” 

The Earl of Southampton and the Bishop of Ely were com- 
manded by Lord Crumwell to arrest the Countess of Salisbury. 
The report they made to the crown “on the matter with which 
they were charged” exhibits in some measure the bearing and 
character of this illustrious lady : 


“Yesterday [November 13] we travelled with the Lady Salisbury till al- 
most night. She would utter and confess little or nothing more than the 
first day she did, but she still stood and persisted in the denial of all. This 
day, although we entreated her, sometimes with mild words, and now 
roughly and aspertly by traitoring her and her sons to the ninth degree, 
yet would she nothing utter, but utterly denieth all that is objected unto 
her. We suppose that there hath not been saw or heard of a woman so 
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earnest, so manlike in countenance as the said countess. We must needs 
deem that her sons have not made her privy nor participant of the bottom 
and pit of their stomachs, or else she is the most arrant traitress that ever 
was seen.” 


The commissioners then describe the plans they adopted to 
“affright her”; they found “some ‘bulls’ and other documents 
which proved her sympathies to be rather with the pope than 
with the king”; they describe her “ resolute bearing during the 
investigation, searching, and journey.” ‘“ We assure your lord- 
ships we have dealed with such a one as men have not dealed 
with all before us. We may call her rather a strong and con. 
stant man than a- woman; for in all behaviour, howsoever we 
have used her, she hath showed herself so earnest, vehement, 
and stuck-up that more could not be.” Lord Crumwell de- 
spatched a note to the king containing his own opinion of “ the 
traitoress”’: “She [the countess] hath been examined; and in 
effect she pretendeth ignorance, and no knowledge of the person 
that should report the tale. ... I shall never cease until the 
bottom of her stomach may be clearly opened and. disclosed.” 

The countess confessed no treason; had nothing to confess, 
to use her own words; but her “ first allegiance was due to the 
Church of Rome, the second to the throne and the realm.” * 
She possessed all the pride and courage and generosity of the 
Plantagenets. There is no record extant of the exact charges 
made against the Countess of Salisbury; but we must accept 
that she was condemned under the special laws for high treason 
enacted during the reign of Henry VIII. She remained a pri- 
soner in the Tower for some eighteen months, during which 
period she was permitted to suffer incredible privations: ‘‘ Want 
of warm clothing during a severe winter ; placed in a damp cell 
without fire; not sufficient ded-covering, and bad food ; added to 
this ill-treatment the frequent and untimely visits of those ‘men 
of iron heart and grosser conduct,’ the warders.”+ To use her 
own words, the Countess of Salisbury “ was allowed one privi- 
lege, for which she was grateful, and valued more than dainty 
dishes or good fires in cold weather—namely, her Latin prayer- 


* Ellis’ Royal Letters, pp. 112, 114, 115 ; Lingard, vol. v. 

+ There is a diary extant in which Queen Catharine Howard entered the names of various 
articles of warm clothing which that kind-hearted young queen clandestinely sent to Lady Sal- 
isbury ; but it is very possible that these things were never delivered. Catharine Howard plead- 
ed earnestly with the king to save the venerable countess, but to no purpose. In a few months 
later the beautiful young queen was sent to the scaffold herself. She was the victim of a con- 
spiracy concocted by Archbishop Cranmer and Lord Hertford, What times! 
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book, her crucifix and beads; the latter was the much-prized 
gift of King Henry’s mother.” * 

The Marchioness of Exeter was impeached at the same time 
with Lady Salisbury, but was pardoned for her “ uncommitted 
offence.” 

There is still a conflict of evidence as to many circum- 
stances in connection with the execution of the countess, which 
is likely to remain a mystery to the end of the chapter. After 
her lengthened confinement in the Tower (27th of May) Lady 
Salisbury was informed that the king had issued his final order 
for her execution. Just as the countess reached the scaffold, 
according to Lord Herbert, she seemed to have recovered much 
of her pristine energy of body and mind. When ordered to pre- 
pare for the block she refused, and, with the proud bearing of a 
Plantagenet, said: “I have committed no crime; I have had no _ 
trial. Jf you cut off my head, then you shall take it as best you can.” 
With renewed energy of body and mind she moved about the 
scaffold and bravely resisted the headsmen, who pursued her 
with enormous knives or hatchets in hand, making dreadful 
blows at her neck, until she fell covered with wounds and her 
long white hair and her hands were bathed with her life-blood. 
Finally her head, having been cut off in a butcherly manner, was 
held up to the gaze of the people. The women were much af- 
fected at the sight, and one matron, who was far advanced in 
pregnancy, fell down dead. + 

Here is another version of the scene upon the scaffold, writ- 
ten by a spectator named Penrose: 


“The Countess of Salisbury bore herself to the end with a courage 
never surpassed under such dreadful circumstances. I cannot think of the 
awful scene without a shudder. I can never forget the ‘ bloody tustle ’ on 
the platform. The scaffold was erected on the Tower green just opposite 
St. Peter’s Church.” 


The king gave orders that the execution should be private; 
none but the officials were supposed to be present; yet a few 
citizens were also on the scene, for a small bribe was never re- 
fused by the warders of those times. 


“When the Countess of Salisbury was led forth from her dungeon she 


* Thorndale’s Memorials. 

+ English Matrons in the Tower and on the Scaffold. Printed in Brussels, a.D. 1561, Am- 
brose Fitzwalter states that the author of this little black-letter book was Sister Varney, one 
of the exiled nuns of Shaftesbury, This good lady suffered great destitution. She died at 
Bristol about 1578. 
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surprised all present by her firmness and the noble deportment she ex- 
hibited. None of her lofty stature was lost in the procession to the scaf- 
fold. A smile irradiated her pale features, and, looking at the courtier 
Culpepper, she waved him to approach; she then said in a low tone: ‘] 
have left a relic for the queen [Catharine Howard]; tell her my confessor 
will give it to her. God bless you and save you from the scaffold !—for I 
fear that the queen and all her friends will perish before long.’ With this 
observation Lady Salisbury clasped her hands and looked towards the 
heavens. 

“The procession had now approached the scaffold. The bells issued 
a mournful sound. Then all was silent. The sheriff having arrived, Sir 
William Kingston immediately handed over his noble prisoner to that 
functionary, who led Lady Salisbury up the steps to the platform, where 
her confessor, Father Lavenue, received her. Her courage gave way fora 
moment when she beheld the two headsmen standing beside the sheriff, 
who was in the act of giving his final orders. The noble victim caught the 
priest’s arm when she heard the coarse, savage laugh of the headsmen. 

_ Father Lavenue was quickly joined by two other priests, who knelt down 
with the countess just beside the block. The party prayed aloud, and the 
spectators, and even the officials, acted with decent propriety. The exe- 
cutioners formed the exception. They retired to the rear of the scaffold 
to partake of the liquor served out to them on such occasions. It was no 
wonder that those horrible creatures were callous and without pity, for 
that week they had hanged and quartered ten honest men and three vir- 
tuous women. 

“The prayers over, the Countess of Salisbury rose, and, accompanied 
by the priests, walked over to where Sir William Kingston stood, and with 
whom she conversed for a few minutes. A bustle was heard near the scaf- 
fold; a king’s messenger had just arrived, but he held up no white wand 
in his hand, or crucifix, to denote that the royal mercy had been extended 
to the venerable grand-aunt of the king. The monarch’s special command 
was that the Countess of Salisbury should be zmmedzately placed in the 
hands of the headsman. 

“The countess then asked permission from the sheriff to address the 
crowd, which by this time numbered about three hundred men and wo- 
men. Having received permission, she advanced with a firm step to the 
front of the platform, Fathers Barlow and Lavenue on her right, the sheriff 


and Sir William Kingston on the left. The heroic countess essayed nearly 
as follows : 


“*Goop PEOPLE: No one ever questioned my allegiance to the king un- 
til my son Reginald * incurred the royal displeasure. I am nearest to the 
king in blood of all his relatives, excepting his own children. A Plantage- 
net could not be disloyal to the monarch of this realm. The king’s mind 
was poisoned against me and my family by Thomas Crumwell, the most 
vicious and wicked man that ever directed a king’s councils or oppressed a 
nation. Good people, I have had many wrongs—wrongs that might have 
shaken a loyalty less fervent than mine; but I endured them patiently. 


* Subsequently known in England as Cardinal Pole, and the successor of Cranmer in the 
see of Canterbury, 
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Charges were forged against me by Thomas Crumwell. My servants were 
seized and interrogated, yet nothing could be extracted from them. Some 
papal dispensations were found, together with a few letters from my family. 
I committed one great crime in the eyes of that wicked man, Archbishop 
Cranmer—I was atrue daughter of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, with 
the pope atits head. Another treasonable action of mine was that of pos- 
sessing a small silken banner embroidered with the five wounds of our 
Blessed Lord and Redeemer. This, being the symbol of the Pilgrims of 
Grace, was considered by the king to be treasonable. But I had no connec- 
tion with the Pilgrims; and, again, the brave Pilgrims were not in arms 
against the king, but were forward to protect their holy religion against 
the ministers of their sovereign. Unable to extract an admission of guilt 
from me, Lord Crumwell had recourse to another expedient and devised a 
process of law known as the Bill of Attainder, by means of which I was 
attainted and condemned without trial, and all my lands and revenues con- 
fiscated to the king. 

“«T have been treated with the utmost cruelty by the officials of the 
Tower ; they have left me small quantities of bad food, and no fire in the 
damp dungeon to which I have been so long confined. I have been de- 
barred from all correspondence with my beloved son, Cardinal Pole. 
Every insult and wrong has been piled up against me. I have, however, 
recently learned that retribution has at last overtaken the wicked man 
who contrived my destruction. Yes, Thomas Crumwell has been caught in 
his own snare. Condemned, unheard, and unpitied, he has gone to the scaf- 
fold amidst the acclamations of a multitude of men, women, and children 
whom he had injured. I have been asked by the king’s dear little wife 
[Catharine Howard] to humbly petition his highness for mercy. What! a 
daughter of the House of York to sue for mercy after the fashion of the 
base-born Thomas Crumwell? No, never! Perish the thought! I am a 
Plantagenet to the end.’” 


Now for the last scene : 


“The brave countess, lifting her hands up to heaven, exclaimed in an 
audible voice, ‘ Blessed are they who suffer persecution for righteousness’ 
sake.’ Her long, white hair was streaming over her shoulders ; and as she 
looked with compressed lips upon the people, who were all kneeling, there 
appeared to be something of heaven, not of earth, in her whole bearing. 
Suddenly she started and trembled, and it was no wonder, for the chief 
headsman, touching her upon the shoulder, said in a coarse accent: 
‘Kneel down, old woman, and put your head upon the block.’ Lady Salisbury’s 
proud spirit became equal to the occasion. She indignantly exclaimed: 
‘Kneel down at thy bidding, man of blood? No, never! Place not your 
bloody hands upon me. Iam the king’s near relation, and I nursed him in 
childhood, too. It cannot be possible that his highness sanctions your con- 
duct to me.’ 

“*Old-woman,’ exclaimed the executioner, ‘you need say no more. J 
must cut your head off. You are a traitor; so here goes.’ The executioner 
and his assistants made a motion towards the countess, who quickly ad- 
vanced across the platform, crying aloud: ‘I am no traitor, and if you want 
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my head you must take it as best youcan.’ The headsman next caught 
her white hair and attempted to drag her to the block, but she again re- 
sisted. A blow of the ‘hatchet-knife’ was then made at her neck, which 
caused a deep wound and the blood flowed; still she resisted; another 
wound was inflicted; the poor lady soon fell from loss of blood, and her 
long hair was streaming with blood. She once more recovered her posi- 
tion and in a faint voice inquired if the manhood of England would stand 
by and see her butchered. The manhood of England, however, did stand 
by and like dumb dogs gazed upon the slaughter. At this stage of the 
proceedings one of the headsmen, holding her tightly by the arms, forced 
her head into the required position, and then, upon a signal from the 
sheriff, a dreadful blow was inflicted, the blood flowing at all sides; an- 
other blow followed. The chief executioner then held up the head by the 
hair, which was bathed in blood.” 


The Countess of Salisbury bore herself to the end with a 
courage never surpassed, unless in the case of Lady Bulmer, 
whom King Henry sent to the flames for her sympathy with the 
Pilgrims of Grace. 

Tradition represents Henry VIII. visiting the Countess of 
Salisbury in the Tower, in order to extort some information from 
her concerning the movements of her son, Reginald Pole. The 
countess stood the cross-examinations of the king and the Duke 
of Suffolk bravely. She stated that his accusations against her 
family were false and without a shadow of existence. 

“Is the old dame mad?” inquired the monarch. 

“No, she is quite in her senses,” replied the lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

“ Then she must be quickly handed over to the headsman,” 
was the observation of the merciful monarch. 

“ The headsman has no terrors for me,” was the cool remark 
of the noble captive. 

“ Are you a witch or a devil?” observed the king. “Now I 
will soon test your courage.” 

The king suddenly retired from the scene, but returned with- 
in an hour and handed the death-warrant to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, with an order for execution on the following morning. 

“Oh! mercy; the time is too short,” remarked the humane 
governor. 

“ Dare not dispute my command, or else your head shall roll 
in the dust,” was the tyrant’s final judgment. 

The Countess of Salisbury suddenly rose from the stone 
bench on which she sat, and stretching out her withered arms, 
and in a powerful voice which struck terror in all present, ad- 
dressed the king in these words: 
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“ Your highness acts like a being who has no conscience. You look 
upon your subjects as if they were born to be your slaves. For many years 
back you have been slaughtering innocent people. All the judges and 
public men form your footstool ; they are just as you desire—base, unprin- 
cipled, corrupt, and cowardly, for at your order they trample in the dust all 
that is honorable, noble, and virtuous. O thou man of blood! tremble for 
thy hereafter. Your reign has been marked by the most shocking barbari- 
ties. You sent the Carthusians and the Observant Fathers to the scaffold; 
your own venerable schoolmaster [Bishop Fisher] was likewise handed 
over by you to the headsman because he refused to accept you as the vice- 
gerent of our Blessed Lord on earth. You sent the holiest and the best of 
our priesthood to the scaffold. Sir Thomas More, the greatest lay Catholic 
and the most just judge in the realm, met a similar death at your hands. 
You have destroyed nearly all the ancient families who were the pride of 
the land, and you have raised low-born men—thieves, villains, and mur- 
derers—to places of honor and trust. Your highness knows well that I am 
telling God’s truth to your face—a sentiment which you will never learn 
from your Archbishop of Canterbury [Cranmer] nor from your chancellor. 
Now you have turned your warfare against women. You sent Lady Bul- 
mer to the flames in Smithfield; you sent the queenly Katharine to the 
grave broken-hearted and deeply wronged. By a process of law of your 
own creation you sent your second wife to the scaffold. . . . O cruel, wicked 
man! tremble for the future, for the measure of thine iniquity is nearly 
complete.” 


The narrator states that the king listened attentively to the 
admonition of his ancient kinswoman. 

As the reader is aware, Crumwell’s fall took place before the 
Countess of Salisbury was sent to the scaffold. When informed 
that the king intended to prosecute him under the statute spe- 
cially enacted by himself to send the Marchioness of Exeter and 
Lady Salisbury to the scaffold, he wrung his hands and in bitter 
agony exclaimed: “ Alas! alas! this is retribution indeed. The 
prayers of my victims have been heard in heaven.” When in- 
formed that the populace were exulting at the mere thought of 
his execution he sobbed, looked down, and trembled. He now 
realized his position. The man who had attended so many exe- 
cutions at the scaffold and at the stake, to witness the torture 
and insult heaped upon his victims, was himself terribly dismiss- 
ed from life. The hour of retribution had arrived. A vast mul- 
titude of people congregated to behold the “ Grand Inquisitor,” 
as Crumwell was styled, in the hands of the headsman. No one 
anticipated the horrors of the scene. Two unskilful executioners, 
in the absence of their chief, are described as “chopping Lord 
Crumwell’s head for nearly half an hour,” the blood flowing 
profusely along the scaffold. The ruffian mob of London danced 
and shouted in frantic excitement of mingled joy and horror. 
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What an awful spectacle! A long roll of terrible deeds sur- 
rounds Crumwell’s memory at all points, yet we are assured 
many times by a recent biographer of Crumwell that his “aim 
was noble—the overthrow of popery.” Notwithstanding the Pu- 
ritan flourish here quoted, Crumwell’s last hours were spent in 
contrition and sorrow for having been the sacrilegious agent of 
Henry Tudor in his career of blood and robbery. “There were 
three priests attached to the Tower at this period, and to one of 
them Crumwell made divers confessions.” The night before his 
execution he sat several hours conversing upon religion with 
the priests. Thorndale, who was present at the Mass at six 
o’clock in the morning, relates that “ Lord Crumwell most reve- 
rently received the Bodye and Bloude of our Adorable Maker 
and Saviour.” And again he says: “ The poor man’s knees were 
much swollen from long kneeling.” 

A fatality attended the family of the Countess of Salisbury. 
Within the chamber, or cell, in which she had been confined at 
the Tower, her brother, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, 
was confined by Henry VII. and subsequently beheaded. In 
another dungeon of the Tower Lady Salisbury’s father was 
mysteriously murdered. Henry VIII.’s deadly hatred to the 
Pole family became intensified about the period of the Pilgrims 
of Grace, when the king, through his foreign agents, offered fifty 
thousand crowns to any person who might seize upon Cardinal 
Pole and “carry him alive to England.” Several members of the 
family were beheaded, amongst whom was Lord Montague. 
During the disastrous movements of the Pilgrims of Grace many 
of the tenants and retainers of the Countess of Salisbury were 
“hanged, dtawn, and quartered.” Amongst the victims were 
two fine-looking young women, both of whom died bravely and 
exhorted the people “to be true to the old religion of the 
country.” * 

The chivalrous Lord Montague was confined in a cell of the 
noted Beauchamp wing of the Tower. The Beauchamp Tower 
is the central fortification on the west side of the inner ballium. 

The Countess of Salisbury possessed the distinction of being 
a countess in her own right, and some historians have described 
her under the various names connected with her family. She 
was the daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, by Isabel 
Neville, the eldest daughter of Richard, Earl of Warwick, the 
noted “ setter-up and puller-down of kings.’”’ The countess was 
also the niece of King Edward IV., and therefore no very distant 

* Woodville’s Anecdotes of the Pilgrims of Grace. 
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relative of Henry VIII. himself. Her brother, the Earl of War- 
wick, was impeached and beheaded, his only offence consisting 
in the fact of a close relationship to the crown. The family 
received several warnings from Henry VII., whose suspicious 
mind was ever jealous of a Plantagenet. Lady Margaret was 
compelled by Henry VII. to marry a Welsh knight named 
Richard de la Pole, by whom she had a large family and “ lived 
in love and peace.” Her husband is described by a chronicle 
of the times “as a chivalrous knight and a well-meaning man, 
who was much esteemed at court and respected by the peo- 
le.” 

: In Henry VII.’s reign Lady Salisbury was placed in charge 
of the royal children, so that Henry VIII. had known her 
almost from his infancy. On the arrival of the Infanta (Katha- 
rine) from Spain the countess, as she was generally styled, con- 
ducted and arranged the young princess’ household. A feeling 
of mutual friendship sprang up between the lady companion and 
the princess. When Katharine was married to Prince Arthur 
the countess was still attached to her household ; was at Ludlow 
at the period of Arthur’s death; was with the princess during a 
great portion of her widowhood, and again at her marriage with 
young Henry—“so marked with hope and love.” The Coun- 
tess of Salisbury stood amongst the noble dames who thronged 
around the youthful king and queen at their coronation; when 
the Princess Mary was baptized the royal infant was held at the 
font by Lady Salisbury. At the Confirmation of Mary she ap- 
peared again, enjoying the privilege of kindred as a Plantagenet. 
At this period King Henry seemed much attached to his kins- 
woman. He visited the royal nursery almost daily and con- 
versed freely with her; he listened with pleasure to her tales 
about his own days of childhood ; he had perhaps heard of the 
sonnets written on the historical Margaret Plantagenet when 
styled the “ Maid of the Golden Tresses.”’ Time rolled on and 
the “ Maid of the Golden Tresses”’ became an old and a feeble 
woman, with snow-white hair, who was impeached for high trea- 
son; a prisoner for nearly two years in one of the dungeons 
in the Tower; next on the scaffold, defying the blood-stained 
headsman in the strength of her innocence, and right royally 
meeting her death at the command of that kinsman whom she 
had nursed in childhood, and to whose own offspring she had 
accorded almost a mother’s care. Such was the fate of one of 
the noblest of the Plantagenet family, of whom the people of 
England felt so proud. 
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Several of the London reviewers contend that I have used 
unbecoming language in referring to the actions of Henry VIII. 
as a sovereign and asaman. I regret, for the credit of human- 
ity, that the life of an English ruler should not deserve a more 
courteous delineation. However, Protestant writers must and 
do admit the evil deeds of this prince. Even Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who possessed the friendship of Queen Elizabeth, de- 
scribed her father as “the very incarnation of human wicked- 
ness.” Of course Raleigh did not paint this picture during the 
lifetime of the “gentle Queen Bess.” Hallam has used strong 
epithets in reference to Henry’s actions. Miss Strickland de- 
signates him in relation to his wives as “a regal ruffian,” and 
again she styles him as the “English Blue-beard.” Dean Hook, 
in his great work, the Archbishops of Canterbury, in referring to 
Henry’s correspondence with Archbishop Cranmer concerning 
the marriage with Anne of Cleves, uses the following language: 
“Perhaps there is not in historical literature a viler document 
than that in which King Henry assigned his reasons for seeking 
a divorce from Anne of Cleves. He cared not what he did or 
said, if only he could carry his object.” ; 

Have the panegyrists of Henry ever seen this document? 
Yet there are letters of this “ reforming prince” extant equally 
infamous. 

The reader will be rather astonished at the fashion in which 
another English writer of some distinction has written of Henry 
VIII. Sharon Turner remarks: “ King Henry was warm-hearted, 
gentle, and affable in private life, untainted in morals, sincere in relt- 
gion, respected abroad, and beloved at home. Happily for mankind, 
Henry had none of the inhuman qualities, the fierce spirit, and 
persevering insensibility of a great and active conqueror. He 
took no pleasure in causing or contemplating fields of human slaugh- 
ter.’ Mr. Sharon Turner must have lost all recollection of the 
fate of the “ Pilgrims of Grace.” 

Looking to the valuable space of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, I can- 
not enter at greater length in rebutting those falsehoods which 
abound in all the relations concerning the English Reformers 
and their precursors. I refer the reader to volume ii. p. 264 of 
the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty for King Henry’s 
instructions to Lord Hertford, who was then commanding the 
“army of invasion” about to enter Scotland. The military 
despatch in question is one of the most sanguinary and atrocious 
passages in all history. Titus could scarcely have issued a more 
terrible order to his pagan legions when besieging Jerusalem. 
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This never-to-be-forgotten slaughter of the Scots occurred three 
years before Henry’s death (10th of April, 1544). Yet even to 
the present day writers endorsing the eccentricities of Sharon 
Turner affirm that Henry ‘ook no pleasure in causing or contemplat- 
ing fields of human slaughter ! 

The records of the reign of Henry enable Macaulay’s judg- 
ment and integrity to present the following: “A king whose 
character may be best described by saying that he was des- 
potism itself personified; unprincipled ministers, a rapacious 
aristocracy, a servile Parliament—such were the instruments by 
which England was delivered from the yoke of Rome. The work 
which had been begun by Henry—the murderer of his wives—was 
continued by Somerset, the murderer of his own brother, and com- 
pleted by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest.” 

Sir James Mackintosh observes that “ Henry Tudor is the 
only prince of modern times who carried judicial murder into 
his own bed and imbrued his hands in the blood of those whom he 
had once caressed.” 

An Anglican divine, who has been engaged for some years 
in writing a history of the “revolution of Religion in England ” 
has drawn a portrait of Henry VIII. which is full of acute dis- 
crimination : 


“Henry VIII. was the man who was fittest to direct the revolution of 
the wealthy against the poor. His stupendous will was guided by certain 
primary and unfailing instincts; his fierce temper could not be restrained 
or calmed by any human being, however virtuous or exalted. The subt- 
lest flattery failed to insinuate itself into him; the haughtiest spirits got 
no hold upon him; arduous or splendid services awoke in him no sen- 
timent of royal confidence. The proud Wolsey or the astute Thomas 
Crumwell, to whom in succession he seemed to have abdicated his king- 
ship, found that they had no more power over him than the last ‘dicing-man 
whom he had enrichg¢d. When he met with a conscience that resisted his 
enormities his resentment was implacable. These evil qualities, however, 
were less apparent in his dealings with his brethren of the ‘throne and 
sceptre’ than in his treatment of his own subjects. In more than one con- 
test of obstinacy with the Emperor Charles V. Henry came off baffled ; 
and he certainly found his match in the French monarch, Francis I. In 
truth, there was something unintelligent in the incapacity of attachment, 
the inaccessibility to kindly feeling, which was King Henry’s strength. 
The savage creatures would bite every hand ; the services and kindness of 
the keeper exempt him not from the precautions which must be taken by 
the stranger who approaches them. The well-known lineaments of Henry 
expressed “his character. That large and swelling brow, on which the 
clouds of wrath and the lines of hardness might come forth at any 
moment; those steep and ferocious eyes ; that small, full mouth, close-but- 
toned, as if to prevent the explosion of perpetual choler—these give the 
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physiognomy of a remarkable man, but not of a great man. There is no 
noble history written in them; and though well formed, they lack the 
clearness of line which has been often traced in a homelier visage, the resi- 
dence of a lofty intellect. A great tyrant tries the nature of men; nor 
have we the right, if we witness, to exult over the spectacle of the humilia- 
tions, the frailties, or the crimes of those whose fears, whose cupidity, 
whose arrogance were excited by such a sovereign as Henry. Under him 
all were distorted, all were made worse than they would have been. It is 
the last baseness of tyranny not to perceive genius. Of Seneca and of 
Lucan the slaughterer was Nero. Henry VIII. laid the foundations of his 
revolution in the English Erasmus, and set up the gates thereof in the 
English Petrarch.” * 


I close these few but noted incidents of the reign of Henry 
VIII. with a description of the “ death-bed scene ”: 


“ The last day of Henry Tudor had now passed, and the night of dying 
agony commenced. It was a condition of fearful bodily suffering to the 
king, broken by intervals of remorse and prayer. Had human pride van- 
ished? Had mercy returned to the royal breast? Was the king at peace 
with all the world? No! Another act of vengeance was to be consummat- 
ed. Fora year or so before the king’s death the warrants for executions 
were signed by commission in consequence of the monarch’s state of health, 
But in this special case the royal tyrant expressed his determination and 
pleasure to sign the Duke of Norfolk’s death-warrant w7th his own hand.” t 


Dean Hook justly remarks that nothing more terrible than 
this scene can be imagined: “ At ten of the clock, when the cold 
sweat of death covered his face, when in dreadful agony from head to 
foot, the awfully prostrated monarch was making a faint effort 
to sign the fatal document.’” The action manifested the mastery 
of a ruthless spirit and evinced the domination of a final impeni- 
tence. In the very arms of death he would destroy the living ; 
on the threshold of the grave he would turn from the presence of 
his God to make one more sacrifice to the Enemy of Mankind. 
Yet even that thirst for the blood of an illustrious subject whose 
age he had left nearly childless might not have been the worst, 
if it had not been the last, of the crimes of this unforgiving 
prince.} A few hours more elapsed (two o’clock in the morn- 


* Canon Dixon’s History of the Church of England, vol. ii. pp. 408-9. 

+ Domestic State Papers of Henry’s Reign ; Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, 
vol. ii. 

$ When the death-warrant was signed, with the aid of the lords in waiting, the king became 
immensely exhausted and did not utter a word for some minutes ; then he said, ‘* Let the Duke 
of Norfolk be in the hands of the headsman at six of the clock.” Being informed that there was 
not sufficient light of a January morning at six of the clock for such an important business, he 
commanded that when the execution took place to let him know how the traitor died. At this 
moment the rhiserable man was seized with fresh convulsions, when he ‘‘ roared like a wild beast 
upon the rack.” Morning came, but the Council hesitated to begig the new reign by shedding 
Norfolk’s blood, 
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ing), and the shadow of death was casting a deep and solemn 
gloom upon the royal chamber. The end zow came. The final 
contest was brief; and, in a pulse’s throb, the spirit of the long- 
dreaded King Henry was wafted to the presence of that Omni- 
potent Tribunal where so many of his iniquitous judgments de- 
served to be reversed. A death-bed has been described as the 
altar of forgiveness, where charity and tears commingle as the 
spirit of prayer communes. These attributes were absent from 
the dying-couch of Henry Tudor, whose last, despairing words, 
chronicled by Anthony Browne, “ A// zs /ost /” express an awful 
consciousness of the retribution due to a merciless, selfish, and 
remorseless career. 

Some forty minutes after the king’s death, before the domes- 
tics could even partially recover from the dreadful scene they 
had witnessed, Lord Hertford and Sir William Paget held a 
conversation outside the apartment where the body of the dead 
monarch lay, still warm and horribly convulsed in feature, the 
very sight of which made Sir Anthony Browne fall to the 
ground in a swoon. Yet Hertford and his friend Paget were 
made of sterner stuff. The subdued parley between the whis- 
perers was the first access to a deliberate perjury in relation to 
the late king’s “last testament.” Paget hesitated, and, glancing at 
the door, half open, for a few moments looked thoughtfully at 
all that remained of his royal master, and told Hertford that his 
“observations were ill-timed.”” The sudden appearance of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer upon the scene gave more confidence to Paget. 
A terrific storm raged at the moment (three o’clock in the morn- 
ing). A look from one to the other was understood. Still they 
feared one another; nevertheless the first step had been. taken.* 
They had resolved to violate Henry’s “ most Catholic will,” and 
to keep his death a secret for three days till the conspirators 
had arranged their plans. 

Mr. Froude remarks that Lord Hertford “did not. dare to 
make public the last conversation he held with the king the day before 
his death.’ + This sentence contains a withering verdict, and is an 
exposition of the author’s sentiments as to Hertford’s actions at 
this time, not the less valuable from its fortuitous candor. An. 
other question remains still unexplained : Did Lord Hertford and 
Archbishop Cranmer read for the predoomed boy-king, Edward 
VL., at any period of his painful regal pupilage, anything, even a 


* MS, Letter of Sir Edward Denny; Dr. Whyte’s secret correspondence with Father Peto 
‘concerning the last hours of King Henry.” 
+t Froude, vol. v. p. 2. 
VOL, XXXVI.—6 
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syllable, from his father’s last “ will and testament”? Or what 
explanation did they give him as to the special command to have 
him educated in the ancient Catholic Church of England? Did they 
impart to the young king his father’s injunctions for Masses for 
his (the father’s) soul’s health and the due maintenance of the 
olden religion? Do the Protestant eulogists of Archbishop 
Cranmer approve of the unparalleled deception in this regard of 
himself and his confréres in the Council? Do they approve the 
worst kind of perjury—the violation of solemn oaths sworn at the 
bedside of a dying man ? 

It is worthy of remark that during his lifetime King Henry 
had drawn up no less than eighty-six “last testaments.” ‘The 
king had,” writes his devoted courtier, Sir Anthony Browne, 
a “great horror of death, and when some gloomy feelings visited 
his highness he generally began to think of altering his will and 
bequeathing more money for Masses for his soul after death.” 

And now, in memoriam, here is a striking incident, new, per- 
haps, to many of your readers: 

The royal remains, being carried to Windsor to be buried, 
stood all night among the dilapidated walls of the Convent of 
Sion, and there the leaden coffin being cleft by the shaking of the 
carriage along a bad road in heavy weather, it was placed upon 
a stand, and after a while the attendants discovered that the pave- 
ment of the chapel was quite wet from a stream of blood proceed- 
ing from the coffin. In the morning came plumbers to solder the 
coffin, which had burst, when suddenly the men discovered two 
dogs licking up the king’s blood. The narrator—one of the royal 
household—says: ‘‘If you ask me how I know this, I answer, 
William Greville,* who could scarcely drive away the dogs, was 
my informant.” The plumbers, who were greatly affrighted, 
corroborated the above statement. 

The dismantled convent alluded to had been the prison of 
Queen Catharine (Howard), whose execution took place just five 
years before the corpse of her ruthless husband reached its tem- 
porary resting-place.t The reader will remember the denuncia- 
tion of Father Peto at Greenwich Royal Chapel (1533), in the 
presence of the haughty monarch and Azs then idolized Anna 
Boleyn, when the fearless friar compared the king to Achab, and 
itold him to his face that “the dogs would in like manner /ick 


* Greville was one of the king’s domestics, all of whom were attached to their royal master, 
who treated them with much kindness and often conversed in a jocular manner with them upon 
rural or sporting affairs. 

+ MS. in’ the Sloane Collection. Harpsfield to Father Peto, The original MS. is to be found 
at the Vatican, 
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his blood.” Some Protestant writers question the above relation. 
Be it, however, coincidence or the verification of prophecy, the 
fact stands and needs no further reference from me. 

The Rev. Mr. Dixon, whom I have just quoted, describes 
Somerset’s government as that of a usurper, and the period one 
of the most disastrous in English history. “The doings of un- 
bridled fanatics and unscrupulous self-seekers made the late 
tyranny seem in comparison a time of law and order; and men 
who groaned beneath the Seymours and the Dudleys were pre- 
sently crying out for the church and the /aws of Henry VIII. 
The magnificent architectural decorations were destroyed, the 
frescoes white-washed, and in the rood-loft the royal arms took the 
place of the crucifix.” The above passage is the honest state- 
ment of a learned and painstaking historian, whose object is to 
discover facts. The Rev. Canon Dixon’s History of the Church 
of England from the Period of the Parliamentary Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction to the Death of Henry VIII. is a most valuable 
work for every student of history to consult. 





SAINT MAGDALENE. 


LIFE’s choicest blessings would I freely give, 
Fair Magdalene, fair Magdalene, 

If so thy gift of tears I might receive 
And weep alone, of men unseen. 


For to the feet of Him who spoke to thee 
Sweet words that e’en to me give hope, 
Through blinding tears alone my way I see 
From out the darkness where I grope. 


. O tears that spring from Hope’s eternal fount 
And from the bruiséd heart of love! 
These pearls do silver o’er the souls that mount 
On wings of light to God above. 
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SAINT MAGDALENE. 


If sorrow in that blest abode could be 
’Twere like to thine, sweet Magdalene, 
For in thy grief is such divinity 
As pain doth pleasure make, I ween. 
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Through sweet salt tears and those full eyes of thine, 


That upward look with burning love, 
As white as lilies washed with dew doth shine 
A soul that now no more will rove. 


Not purer, fairer on thy mother’s breast 
Did thy young face in sleep repose 

Than, at the feet of thy dear Lord, at rest, 
While all thy heart in love o’erflows. 


Oh! that thy grief were mine, as mitie thy sin, 
That love might lead me to the feast 

Where Jesus is, and I might enter in 
And of my burden be released. 


O Saint, that sinner wast, pray thou for me, 
Who walk in darkness and in woe, 

Who, bound in heavy chains, but would be free, 
If where my Saviour is thou’lt show. 


Into the desert then alone I'll go, 
Nor miss the world that I do leave; 

And my sweet tears shall never cease to flow, 
And I shall never cease to grieve. 
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ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 


A WRITER in The Century magazine some time since under- 
took to give an account of a certain famous place of pilgrim- 
age, St. Anne de Beaupré, which he chose to designate as “ the 
Canadian Mecca.” But it is not our intention to notice in detail 
the idle and misplaced sneers with which this “ holiday lounger,” 
as he styles himself, saw fit to interlard his article. 

Long ago, in some far-away time too distant for actual history 
to have recorded the fact, a few Breton sailors, coming up the 
great river, were surprised by a terrific storm. In all the terror 
of the moment, the blackness of the night, the howling of the 
winds, and the rushing of the waters their hearts went back to 
distant Brittany. In childhood and in youth they had been 
taught to have wecourse to the beloved patroness of their chére 
Bretagne. Never had St. Anne d’Auray failed to hear a simple 
and heartfelt prayer. They registered a vow: if the good saint 
brought them once more to land, there where their feet touched 
they would build her a shrine. A morning came blue and cloud- 
less. These brave men were ashore, and where? They looked 
about them. To the northward rose the Laurentian hills, to the 
southward the wide rolling St. Lawrence, to the eastward a little 
stream, now the St. Anne, dividing the settlement from the 
neighboring parish of St. Joachim. In such surroundings they 
built a simple wooden chapel and laid the foundation of a shrine 
now famous throughout America. 

The years went on; these hardy voyageurs passed on their way 
and were heard of no more in the village they had founded. But 
habitations soon grew up, and the settlement of Petit-Cap began 
to be known by the little temple which stood in its very heart. 
Meanwhile, in the passing years, the springtime floods and the 
winter storms, and even the hand of time itself, began to tell 
upon the sturdy wooden frame of the good saint’s shrine. The 
project of rebuilding it was first seriously entertained some- 
where about 1660. A prosperous farmer of the village, named 
Etienne Lessard, made a generous donation of land sufficient for 
the erection of a church, provided only that the work was begun 
at once. A discussion now arose as to the propriety of changing. 
the site; but the matter was finally decided, and M. Vignal, a 
priest from Quebe’, went down to Petit-Cap to bless the founda- 
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tions. He was accompanied by M. d’Aillebout, governor of New 
France, who went thither expressly to lay the corner-stone. But 
the people long before this, it seemed even from the very origin 
of the settlement, had learned to love and venerate the mother 
of Mary, who had come, as it were, in so extraordinary a manner 
to their shore. Even the Indians heard in their distant trading- 
posts from the voice of the Black-gown this message of peace, 
and, hearing, they believed. So they urged their swift canoes 
thitherward over the great, wild river from their homes in the 
trackless wilderness, where only the dauntless hearts of the mis- 
sionaries had as yet dared to penetrate. Their solemn faces and 
uncouth figures gave a savage wildness to the groups of pilgrims 
as their grotesque and unfamiliar tongue mingled often at morn 
or evening, in prayer or hymn, with the sweet, soft azois of 
Brittany or of Normandy. To the Bretons who were so thick- 
ly interspersed throughout the colonies this spot truly was a 
glimpse of home. Had not St. Anne heard their childish pray- 
ers or some passionate heart-cry of fervid yeuth, and did they 
not find her here again among these dreary, rugged wilds 
where otherwise the soul of the exile found only desolation? 
Many a tear stole down the weather-beaten faces of hardy mari- 
ners as they knelt with the familiar “ Sainte Anne, Mere de la 
Vierge-Marie, priez pour vous.’’ They had found for the moment 
home, country, and youth. This second church, which remained 
in use till 1876, was built of stone and stood just at the foot of 
the hill, where the present chapel for processions now is. Dur- 
ing the years following its erection multitudes of pilgrims flocked 
thither. 

Amongst those whose interest in the welfare of the church 
and the propagation of the devotion have woven a halo round 
this village shrine is that immortal bishop of Quebec—he who, 
coming of the ancient and knightly race, the Barons Mont- 
morenci de Laval, forsook the splendors of a luxurious court 
and the softness of a southern climate to devote his wonderful 
intellect to the service of the primitive Canadian Church. He 
was truly a knight of God—a man whose life, full of all the in- 
terest that a lofty and self-denying purpose can give it, is likewise 
teeming with the romance engendered by the wild and savage 
surroundings from which he shone out with meteoric glory. 
Lance in rest, he broke down all bulwarks that separated his mis- 

esion from full accomplishment, and, ever ready to seize the means 
which the providence of God placed at his hand, he devoted 
himself to the work of making St. Anne ever better known and 
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more beloved. Somewhere about 1670 he sought and obtained 
from the chapter of Carcassonne a precious relic of that good 
mother, to which the Century writer no doubt refers when he 
speaks of “ the dried bones of a saint.’”’ This relic is, in fact, a 
portion of the saint’s finger, and is vouched for by the cathedral 
chapter of Carcassonne, by Mgr. de Laval, and by the present 
Archbishop of Quebec, Mgr. E. A. Taschereau. So that we 
think even the Century's “ educated classes” may accept this relic 
“without reserve.” It was not for more than two centuries later 
—1877—that the church at Petit-Cap, or St. Anne de Beaupré, 
as it is now called, came into possession of a second relic of this 
saint, which was brought from Rome by the Rev. M. N. Lali- 
berté, some-time curé there. 

Rich gifts began to pour in, and the attention of royalty itself 
was drawn to the spot; for a gleam from the magnificence of 
that traditionally splendid court of Louis le Grand fell upon that 
humble sanctuary hard by the blue stream which still bore the 
Indian voyageur upon his way. It is part of the romance which 
antiquity has lent to the place, this offering made by the queen- 
mother of Louis XIV. Anne of Austria’s own royal hands 
worked a handsome chasuble as a gift to the good St. Anne. 
The ornaments upon it are red, white, and black arrows, and the 
whole is richly wrought in gold and silver. Now, though that 
splendid pageant of a dream, that gorgeous phantom of a dead 
royalty, has passed into tradition, the vestment worked by the 
royal mother’s hands is still seen at the altar of St. Anne’s upon 
grand occasions. Another patron of the little temple was the 
Marquis de Tracy, viceroy of New France. In danger of perish- 
ing by shipwreck, this devout man made a vow that if St. Anne 
procured his safety he would make her a handsome offering. So 
there the offering is, now hung above the high altar of the new 
church. It is a painting from the pencil of Le Brun and repre- 
sents St. Anne, Our Blessed Lady, and two pilgrims, a man and 
woman. At the base of the picture are the arms of the donor. 
A costly silver reliquary adorned with precious stones, and two 
pictures painted by the Franciscan friar, Luc Lafrangois, are the 
gifts of Mgr. de Laval; while there is a crucifix of solid silver pre- 
sented by the hero of Iberville in 1706in return for favors obtained. 
So does the past intermingle everywhere with the present, and 
such tokens speak like the voices of the dead, giving testimony 
of answered prayers. Kneeling there before that beloved mo- 
ther of the Mother of Christ, we can see in fancy, as humble sup- 
pliants by our side, the great and good prelate whose name 
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shines out from the early Canadian annals with an unsurpassed 
lustre, or the valiant soldiers, proud and warlike viceroys, gay 
and gallant barons of France, who have bent the knee here, hum- 
ble, believing, hopeful as the poor fisher whose boat rocked the 
while upon the surging waters without. In 1875 a magnificent 
banner, seven feet and a half high by four and a half broad, was 
presented to the curé by his Excellency Lieutenant-Governor 
Caron, of Quebec. On one side of it is St. Anne teaching the 
Blessed Virgin, the two figures encircled by a silver shower. 
Above and below is inscribed: ‘“ St. Anne, Consolation of the 
Afflicted, pray for us.” The reverse of the banner represents St. 
Joachim as a pilgrim, proceeding to the Temple with his simple 
gift of two white doves. The work thereupon was done by the 
Sisters of Charity. The walls and sanctuary are fairly covered 
with crutches, hearts of gold and silver, and the like, each one 
telling of a belief in some cure obtained, or petition heard. 

But of course all this is in the new church. For the second 
edifice, which was in use till 1876, became gradually insufficient 
for the growing wants of the mission, even though it had been 
several times enlarged and otherwise improved, and in 1787 was 
almost totally rebuilt. A dispute again occurred as to whether 
this third new church should be built upon the former site or 
removed toa greater distance from the water. The ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities took the latter view ; but the question was discuss- 
ed with more and more warmth, till at last it was agreed upon 
that the church should be built upon the old site. Immediately 
all discord ceased and the work was soon carried to the desired 
end. Clearly the good St. Anne herself preferred the ancient 
site. 

The chapel during all these years had been served by mis- 
sionaries, amongst whom were Jesuits, Franciscan friars of the 
branch known as Observantines or Recollets, and secular priests 
from the Seminary of Quebec. The lives and incidents in the 
lives of many of them are replete with interest. The first re- 
corded is Father André Richard, of the Society of Jesus, who 
was a missionary; the second, Father Lemercier, also a Jesuit 
missionary. The latter had been for almost twenty years labor- 
ing in the Huron missions, of which he was afterwards superior. 
He left Quebec in 1685 and died in the Antilles. Another pas- 
tor of St. Anne’s from 1690 to 1699 was M. Filon, a secular 
priest, who was drowned returning by canoe from Baie Saint- 
Paul under the following heroic circumstances: There were 
some others in the canoe with him, and in attempting their res- 
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cue he lost his own life. Just as he brought the last passenger 
to shore he was struck by a floating spar, which hurled him 
among the rocks and caused his death. His body was found 
by a young girl named Bouchard. With tender reverence she 
placed it ina birch-bark coffin and planted a cross above it. 
Some days later she brought it to Cape St. Anne, letting it float 
after hercanoe. Tradition adds thai on its being buried next day 
in the little village where the dead priest had ministered a superb 
cross of gold was placed above it. This young girl afterwards 
became a sister of the Congregation de Notre Dame in Mon- 
treal, under the name of Sceur Saint-Paul. Mgr. Morin, also 
for some time at St. Anne’s, enjoys the distinction of being the 
first Canadian priest. M. Portneuf, who, after leaving Petit- 
Cap and its shrine, became curé of St. Joachim, was forced to 
place himself at the head of his parishioners to offer resistance 
to the English, who were putting everything to fire and the 
sword. He, with many of his little band, fell victims of their 
own heroism on the 23d of August, 1759, and the brave curé was 
buried without a coffin. 

In or about 1871 the first steps were taken towards the erec- 
tion of the present church. In May, 1872, the bishops of the 
province issued a pastoral letter calling upon the faithful to 
unite heart and soul in this enterprise. The parishioners at 
once subscribed amongst themselves the sum of sixteen thousand 
dollars, and the foundations of the new structure were laid as 
early as June, 1872. But the parishioners were not left alone in 
the work. From alk parts of the province subscriptions poured 
in, and hosts of pilgrims flocked thither, bringing offerings to lay 
at the feet of the “ good St. Anne.” The new church, which has 
cost close upon two hundred thousand dollars, is fifty-two feet 
long by sixty-four broad. Thesteepleis forty-five feet high. The 
whole stands as a splendid monument of the faith and love of the 
people. It is in vain that petty and foolish sneers are directed 
against the “superstitious ” belief of the French-Canadian peas- 
ant. Still with lofty and generous trust in the power of God the 
people uf the Province of Quebec have gathered about the sanc- 
tuary of the mother of Mary and built this stately temple in 
her honor. In 1876 the new church was solemnly blessed. The 
bishop, followed by priests, acolytes, the students of the Semi- 
nary, and a vast concourse of people, bore the relic from the old 
church to the new. Every year pilgrimages go thither from 
various parts of the province. 

The year of 1876, the year of the building of the new church, 
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was crowned by a rescript of His Holiness Pius IX., bearing date 
the 7th of May, by which he declared St. Anne patroness of the 
Province of Quebec, as long ago St. Joseph had been declared pa- 
tron of all Canada. This decree was received with universal joy 
by the faithful. 

The interior of the church is adorned with eight altars, the 
high altar being the gift of his Grace Mgr. Taschereau, of Que- 
bec; the Blessed Virgin’s, that of the bishop of Montreal; one 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, that of the bishop of St. Hyacinth; 
while St. Joseph’s is donated by the bishop of Ottawa, the Holy 
Angels by the clerks of St. Viateur. 

Two really beautiful stained windows which adorn the chan- 
cel are the gift of four parishioners. Various pictures upon the 
walls commemorate remarkable deliverances from shipwreck and 
the like. Such is Le Pére Pierre and the crew of the ship Saint. 
Esprit making a vow to St. Anne; or the king’s vessel, Le Héros, 
on the point of foundering ; or yet another caught in the ice and 
saved through the intercession of St. Anne. Of the artistic ex- 
cellence of many of these pictures we say nothing. 

Besides the relics of St. Anne already mentioned the church 
of Beaupré can boast many others, such as one of St. Francis 
Xavier, of St. Deodatus, St. Benedict, St. Valentine, St. Remi, 
St. Eulalie, St. Amantis Pontianus, St. Czsarius, and others. 
The Rev. M. Gauvreau, curé from 1875 to 1878, almost complete- 
ly finished the exterior of the new church. In 1876 he likewise 
built a school chapel for the children of the neighboring conces- 
sions. He also conceived the idea of building the Chapel of the 
Processions out of the materials of the old church. It was con- 
secrated October 2, 1878, and is intended to perpetuate the an- 
cient edifice, being erected after the same fashion and surmount- 
ed by the same bell-tower, whence the same sweet-toned voice 
calls the people to prayer that called the dead and gone genera- 
tions ago. Situated upon an eminence, and being used especially 
when the concourse of pilgrims is very great, it is an imitation 
of the altar of the Scala Sancta at St. Anne d’Auray. There is 
a fountain just before the entrance to the new church, where 
crowds of pilgrims are seen using the water. It is surmounted 
by a statue of St. Anne, which statue, or some image of the mo- 
ther of Mary, is, as the author of the “Canadian Mecca” remarks, 
seen everywhere throughout the village. Somewhat to the 
northeast of the church is the presbytre, or parochial residence, 
now occupied by the Redemptorist Fathers, who have been in 
charge of the mission since 1878. 
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The one principal street of St. Anne’s runs along the slope of 
a hill which in the summer-time is thickly covered with fruit- 
laden trees. Canadian homesteads of comfort and of plenty line 
it on either side. The population consists of some hundred and 
fifty families, who, experiencing little of “life’s long and fitful 
fever,” spin out their days in a primitive and rural simplicity 
which belonged to the golden epoch of da Nouvelle France. The 
traveller fresh from the restless bustle of a modern Babylon 
seems to find himself suddenly transported to some far-away 
Utopia of simple content which has slept for centuries an en- 
chanted sleep, and awakes isolated indeed from the Jugger- 
naut of progress. The handsome church, sole token of modern 
enterprise, arises like a new Aladdin’s tower from amid the 
group of quaint, almost medizval, dwellings. In the spring and 
summer time St. Anne’s awakes from a lethargy in which it has 
been plunged during the long winter, and, as the city of some 
Arabian Nights’ tale, is suddenly aglow with life and animation. 
Pilgrims of every rank and condition of life fill its street ; ma- 
tron and maiden, priest and layman, the young and the old, the 
grave and the gay, come thither, an eager but silent and recol- 
lected throng, to the feet of the good St. Anne. Prayers go up, 
hymns ring out on the stilly evening or at tranquil morn, and 
the pilgrims take their homeward way, with a vision of the calm, 
restful loveliness of nature there in that favored spot to haunt 
them for many days. They remember Nature at St. Anne’s, 
with her dim and night-empurpled hills, amongst which linger 
the memories of hundreds of years, with her flowing sunlit 
streams, the waving of trees and grass, the dreamy village life, 
and above all a something indescribable. That something is not, 
however, of nature, but is beyond and above nature—the solemn 
spectacle of hundreds of believing souls setting the cold sneers 
of an infidel world at defiance and praying heart-prayers that as 
surely arise to the throne of God as the sun that gilds their 
course mounts at morning to the mountain-tops. The chant, and 
the organ-tone, and the murmur of pilgrim voices fade into a 
distant memory, but the voyager down that sapphire stream, the 
St. Lawrence, to that hill-shadowed sanctuary keeps for a life- 
time the impression of what he has seen and heard. 
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JAMES FLORANT MELINE. 


THE ancestor of James Florant Meline came out of Sweden 
with Gustavus Adolphus and settled at Besancon, in the south 
of France. It was here that his father, Florant Meline, was born; 
but, full of the spirit of adventure and enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of the young republic, he left his home at the age of nine- 
teen, and, crossing the Atlantic, was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the United States army. After seeing some service he be- 
came more fully identified with his adopted country by marry- 
ing Miss Catharine Butler, daughter of a Catholic gentleman of 
Philadelphia, and sister to the Revs. Thomas and James Butler, 
both professors at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg. 

James Florant Meline was born in 1811 in the United States 
garrison at Sackett’s Harbor. The eldest of four children, 
James was cradled upon a battle-field, and thus early learned to 
know the flag of his country, which throughout his life he loved 
with devotion. At the close of the war of 1812 Lieutenant 
Meline, being retained in the peace establishment of the army, 
was ordered to Bellefontaine—now St. Louis—then a little 
frontier post in the wilderness. His children were young, their 
mother too delicate to undertake the long and dangerous jour- 
ney. In exchange Florida swamps were offered, and, as this was 
worse, a resignation was unavoidable. Investing his means in 
a disastrous business speculation and losing all, there followed 
some years of struggle with adverse fortune and failing health, 
but he died before he succeeded in re-establishing himself. 

James had been sent to Mt. St. Mary’s College, the two little 
girls to St. Joseph’s, where their family had already had a repre- 
sentative in the person of Miss Mary Anne Butler, their aunt, 
one of the devoted little band who with Mother Seton laid the 
foundation and watched over the infancy of the mother-house 
of the Sisters of Charity. After the death of Mrs. Meline, who 
survived her husband but a short time, Florant, the younger son, 
joined his brother at the Mountain. James’ career at college 
was brilliant. To fine abilities he joined great industry, a strict 
adherence to duty, and an unconquerable will—qualities which 


endured through life. To quote the words of one of his old pro- 
fessors : 
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“He was noted for his manly bearing and gentlemanly conduct, his 
singular talents for almost any pursuit, and his reserve when any one was 
ready to say ‘Admirable’ after the performance of some difficult piece of 
music or declamation, as though to let it be understood that he did not 
wish to hear much about it. One instance of his musical ability recurs to 
my mind, when, at one of our annual commencements, he took up four in- 
struments in succession—the oboe, French horn, clarionet, and flute—play- 
ing his part on each to the satisfaction of the leader and the delight of the 
audience. Then his attention to his religious duties was such as to show 
that they were ever in his thoughts.” 


At this period the future /it¢érateur was fortunate in having 
for instructors such men as Mr.—now Cardinal—McCloskey, the 
Rev. John B. Purcell, now Archbishop of Cincinnati, Fathers 
Sourin, Whelan, Jameson, Hitzelberger, and others who were 
distinguished in a broader field in after-years. His circum- 
stances forcing him to leave college a year before being graduat- 
ed, the faculty presented him with a document certifying to his 
high qualities and acquirements. 

It was in Cincinnati, already a thriving town, that the 
young lad decided to begin the battle of life, and his life, like that 
of most men who achieve honor and success, was a record of 
struggle with difficulties. When the Rev. Mr. Purcell was ap- 
pointed bishop of Cincinnati and established the “ Atheneum” 
on Sycamore Street, Mr. Meline became one of the professors, 
and in the intervals of his duties studied law and was admitted 
tothe bar. He also turned his fine talent for music to good use 
by teaching the art. It has been said of him that at that time, 
and in later years when his home was the favorite resort of 
artists and amateurs (where, led by the talented host himself, was 
executed such music as was at that time heard nowhere else in 
the city), he did much to foster that love of good music in Cin- 
cinnati which has found its fruition in the great College of 
Music. He may be said, indeed, to have laid a stone in the foun- 
dation upon which has risen the mighty Springer Hall, the 
princely gift of another Catholic gentleman, whose name it bears 
—Mr. Reuben R. Springer. He was also engaged in early years, 
in addition to his other numerous occupations, in editing the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, in conjunction with Mr. Young, 
afterwards bishop of Erie, then, as ever after up to the period 
of his untimely death, the devoted friend of Mr. Meline. 

After several years of hard work he was able at last to carry 
into effect a long-cherished plan of foreign travel. First visit- 
ing his uncle (who resided in Brussels at the head of the 
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publishing house of Meline, Cans & Co.), and enjoying fine 
opportunities for study and improvement in the society of men 
of letters and note who were entertained at the house of Mr. 
Paul Meline, he afterwards spent eighteen months travelling 
upon the Continent and in Great Britain. 

His journal at this time gives evidence of his powers of ob. 
servation and criticism, and of the refined elegance and purity of 
his tastes. His love of music, always an unfailing source of en- 
joyment, was gratified by hearing the great musical celebrities 
of the day in Europe. 

Returning to Cincinnati, Mr. Meline began the practice of 
law, which he continued successfully for some years; but he had 
determined upon a second visit to Europe, chiefly with the view 
of perfecting his knowledge of German—French and Italian he 
spoke with fluency—and studying at the fountain-head various 
subjects in which he was interested. Always an ardent and de. 
voted student of art and literature, three months’ residence at 
the University of Heidelberg, and further travel and study in 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, so enriched and strength- 
ened his mind that he was said at that time by high authority 
to be the most brilliant belles-lettres scholar among the Catho- 
lic laity of the United States. Both before and after his return 
from Europe he was a frequent contributor to the papers of 
the day, and lectured in his own and other cities upon “ Educa. 
tion in Austria,” “ The Study of Modern Languages,” and various 
topics of popular interest and utility. 

In 1843 John Quincy Adams was invited to lay the corner- 
stone of the Cincinnati Observatory, and in the address which he 
delivered.on that occasion he repeated the old calumny of the 
persecution of Galileo by the “ Roman Inquisition.” This called 
forth from Meline a forcible rejoinder and denial of Mr. Adams’ 
statements, published first in the daily papers and afterwards in 
a brochure in which he made it an introduction to an article 
from the Dublin Review on the Galileo controversy. In after- 
years, upon the discovery of new light upon the subject, he took 
up Galileo’s case again in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

In 1847 Mr. Meline was married to Miss Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Rogers, of Cincinnati, one of the pioneers 
of Catholicity in that city. As a shorter road to the attainment 
of the scholarly leisure and culture which he craved, Mr. Meline 
relinquished his profession, and, in connection with the numerous 
foreign consulates which he had gradually acquired, established 
a banking and exchange business which for several years proved 
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successful and bade fair to yield in the course of a short time 
an assured competence. But these fair hopes were destined 
never to be realized. In the financial crash of 1860 his house 
was involved in ruin and the savings of his life were entirely 
swept away. His newly-built suburban home and all his other 
property were at once given up to his creditors. Although 
keenly alive to the mortification of failure and morbidly sensitive 
to reproach, of which he received a full share, his was not a spirit 
to succumb, and he prepared to renew the struggle with ad- 
versity. 

But other subjects were agitating his mind as well as his own 
private affairs, which were peculiarly harassing. The civil war 
had begun. Deeply interested in the vital questions at issue, he 
had employed his pen in their discussion on various occasions 
in his usual earnest and vigorous manner. Now that hostilities 
had begun, there was no hesitation as to his duty, and the pen 
was laid aside for the sword. As soon as it was possible to 
arrange his affairs he joined the army and was appointed major 
and judge-advocate on the staff of Major-General Pope. This 
was in July, 1862, just previous to the Virginia campaign, so 
that his initiation as a soldier was a severe ordeal. He thus 
speaks of it : 


“From the time we left the Rapidan until we reached the Potomac 
we were (literally) sixteen days in the saddle, under fire constantly— 
marching by night, fighting by day, sleeping on the ground, without a 
change of clothing, and half starved. During the terrific battles of Friday 
and Saturday (Manassas) I had four hard biscuits for eight-and-forty 
hours’ sustenance, and was as well off as the remainder of the staff. I 
should like to relate to you the whole story of the campaign and the bat- 
tles, for I could tell you much that will not find its way into the papers. 
One discovery I made that I cannot refrain from telling you of. It was 
my entire self-possession and sang-frocd under fire. My daptéme de feu was 
at Cedar Mountain, when the enemy made a dash at us with infantry and 
cavalry to cut off Pope and his staff. We had been under a hot fire 
of shell when the dash was made. In the midst of it I was left alone 
(through the stupidity or cowardice of my orderly in allowing my horse to 
escape) on foot in a ten-acre ploughed field between our own troops and 
the enemy, in a cross-fire of musketry, minie-rifles, and carbines. It rained! 
My daptéme was not by sprinkling but by total immersion. From that time 
we were under fire every day, and I attribute my indifference to it to its 
refreshing contrast with the terrific warfare I had sustained for months 
previous in which my reputation, far dearer than life, was at stake.” 


Soon promoted to a colonelcy, he served throughout the war 
with a zeal and devotion that seriously impaired his hitherto 
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vigorous health and sowed the seeds of the disease which ulti- 
mately caused his death. 

In 1865 and 1866, making a tour of inspection with General 
Pope through Colorado and New Mexico, Colonel Meline em. 
bodied the result of his observations in the sprightly volume, 7wo 
Thousand Miles on Horseback—an entertaining mélange of description 
of scenery and character-etching, containing much new and valu- 
able historical information especially concerning the Spanish 
conquest and occupation of the Western country. His health 
being seriously impaired, Colonel Meline severed his connection 
with the army and was about taking up his residence in New 
York, with the view of using his pen as a means of support, when 
he was once more summoned to public duty as chief of Bureau 
of Civil Affairs in the Third Military District, including Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. Entering upon the duties of this post, he 
continued in the work of reconstruction for two years, living in 
Atlanta, attached to the staff, first of General Pope, then of 
General Meade (his successor), until the State governments were 
reorganized—all the time acting as correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial and the New York Tribune. 

Going then to New York, Colonel Meline at once took a 
prominent place among the writers for the Galaxy, Nation, and 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, being foreign critic for the two former, 
besides contributing numerous essays, among them one on “ The 
Man with the Iron Mask” which excited much interest and dis- 
cussion. The subjects treated in THE CATHOLIC WORLD were 
chiefly historical—viz., “ Sixtus V.,” afterwards published in a 
volume ; “ The Fable of Pope Joan,” “ Jerome Savonarola,” “ Co- 
lumbus at Salamanca,” “ Sanskrit and the Vedas,” “ Vansleb, the 
Oriental Scholar and Traveller,” “Montalembert, a Son of the 
Crusaders,” “ Galileo,” “Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. In an 
article entitled “ An Uncivil Journal” a scathing rebuke was ad- 
ministered to Harper's Weekly for its unscrupulous and scurril- 
ous attacks upon the church and its disgraceful caricatures of the 
Holy Father. 

But the crowning effort of his life, securing for him solid 
eminence in literature, was his Mary Queen of Scots and her 
Latest Historian. It is an expansion of four articles that ap- 
peared originally in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, controverting 
with great ability Mr. Froude’s treatment of the character of 
Mary Stuart in his History of England. Renewed interest in the 
subject was awakened by the appearance of Mr. Froude in the 
United States as a lecturer upon “Ireland” shortly after the 
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second edition of Colonel Meline’s book had been issued, and the 
English historian was called upon by critics on all sides to reply 
to the very damaging accusations brought against him by the 
author of Mary Queen of Scots, not only of “inaccuracy,” but 
of “bad faith in his treatment of historical documents,” “ inter- 
polations,” “‘ suppressions of inconvenient facts,” and other disin- 
genuous artifices, and of “ totally failing,” asthe London Saturday 
Review remarked, “ to grasp the meaning of inverted commas.” 

The press generally supported Colonel Meline in his charges 
against Froude, and in addition a score of prominent writers, 
private correspondents—notably among them the historians Ho- 
sack, Caird, M. Weissner, and Agnes Strickland, all ardent cham- 
pions of poor Mary Stuart, and, although Protestants, uncompro- 
mising in her defence against Mr. Froude—wrote to Meline in 
approbation. So universal a chorus of adverse criticism, and so 
powerful a pressure brought to bear upon him, at length forced 
Mr. Froude to break the silence which he seemed determined to 
preserve. In his third lecture at Association Hall, Boston, No- 
vember, 1872, after dwelling with much feeling upon “the dis- 
credit thrown upon his statements by the American press, follow- 
ing the lead of the Saturday Review,” and the complaints made 
of his abuse of authorities, he brought forward the following sin- 
gular proposition : 


“Let a board of examiners be appointed to take any one, two, three, 
four hundred pages of his A7story, and verify his statements by the records 
of the State Paper Office in London, the expenses to be defrayed by him— 
providing only that if he were entirely cleared from blame an apology 
and retraction should be pledged by those who had made the charges.” 


Colonel Meline was called upon to take up the gauntlet thus 
thrown down, and did so in the columns of the New York 777z- 
bune, November 23, 1872, from which the following is an extract: 


“Mr. Froude proposes that issues already made be set aside, and that 
some one should take the trouble to frame new ones which shall be re- 
stricted to a certain designated class of cases to be examined and decided 
upon as Mr. Froude himself suggests. If Mr. Froude had been accused in 
merely general and sweeping terms of bad faith in his treatment of histori- 
cal documents, he might justly say that it is impossible for him to reply to 
the vague and indefinite, and demand something specific. 

“The charges made against him in Mary Queen of Scots are clear and ex- 
plicit in every instance, citing volume, page, chapter, and verse. Wherever 
the historia is charged with unauthorized assertion or suppression, with 
interpolation, with adorning his own language with inverted commas, with 
changing expressions which do not suit him for such as do—every such 
objectionable passage is designated by italics or otherwise, and, where he 
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claims quotation, confronted with the original in such a manner as to 
leave no possible room for mistake. Now, these originals are not always 
English State Papers. Many of them are published works; some re- 
late to French history, some to the Simancas papers. A very large 
number of Mr. Froude’s historical assertions are totally without sup- 
port of reference, and what are charged as his gravest offences, his sug- 
gestions, concealment, innuendo, attributing of motives, pictorial exag- 
geration, and pretended psychological introspection, are all matters which 
utterly elude any such test as he proposes. There are few indicted per- 
sons who specially admire the indictment under which they stand charg- 
ed. There are probably still fewer who would not prefer one drawn in 
accordance with their wishes, and from which should first of all be ex- 
cluded the larger part of the accusations made. Of the gravity of the 
charges in the book in question I am perfectly well aware, and so state 
(p. 9). I believe I have made them good. It is not a mere attempt to show 
that certain passages as cited by the historian do not agree with the origi- 
nals. It is an arraignment of his historical method, his treatment of au- 
thorities, his want of fairness, his absence of the judicial sense, and what 
I can only designate as his intrepidity of statement. These are not matters 
to be measured by anything in the State Paper Office, and I confess my in- 
ability to understand why it should be ‘impossible to reply in detail,’ etc.” 


Although very much debilitated from the disease which was 
rapidly exhausting his strength, and well aware that it was in- 
curable, Colonel Meline bravely continued each day to perform 
some allotted task, and, at the urgent solicitation of the editors of 
the New York 7rzbune, contributed still another able and conclu- 
sive reply to Mr. Froude’s Boston proposition.* It is a singular 
fact that after the publication in the 7rzbune of this last reply 
Mr. Froude made no further rejoinder, but shortly after can- 
celled his engagements for lectures in the West and returned to 
England. _ 

Catholics, of course, were eager to applaud a champion of a 
cause so dear to them, and felicitations and congratulations pour- 
ed in upon him from bishops, priests, scholars, strangers as well 
as personal friends. They brought the purest pleasure and so- 
lace to his sensitive heart. But bright as was the promise of the 
future, and manifold the opportunities suggested to him for agree- 
able and remunerative occupation, he knew that his work on 
earth was nearly over. Invited to lecture in New England and 
strongly urged to review Mr. Froude’s History of Ireland, “ Next 
year, perhaps,” he said. Yet, though all eflort was now become 
a task, at the request of Bishop Corrigan he prepared and deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on English literature at Seton Hall Col- 
lege, also at the College of the Christian Brothers and at the Aca- 


* Given in the appendix to the new edition of Mary Queen of Scotsand her Latest Eng- 
sh Historian. 
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demy of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, in the winter of 1872- 
73. These lectures have never been published. The following 
summer Colonel Meline was induced, at the urgent solicitation of 
his family, to try the virtue of Berkeley Springs, where he visited 
his kind friend Mr. Strother (“ Porte Crayon”), but with no bene- 
fit. Saratoga was next tried, but with no better result. After a 
short sojourn he returned to his beloved family to die, generous 
and self-forgetful to the last, striving to conceal from anxious 
eyes the pain he endured with so much Christian fortitude. 
Calmly he received the announcement of his approaching end, 
and by a superhuman effort compelled the forces of nature to 
yield to the stronger dominion of the soul while with the 
deepest humility and reverence he prepared to receive the Via- 
ticum. “My Lord is too good to come to me!”’ were his last 
conscious words. Scarce had the Holy Unction been admin- 
istered when his agony began, and continued throughout the 
night, but ere the dawn of August 14, 1873, his eyes had closed 
for ever on the scenes of earth. In a lovely secluded spot be- 
neath the shade of forest-trees in St. Joseph’s Cemetery, Cincin- 
nati, the mortal part of the writer and soldier was laid to rest. 

He was a man who loved his religion and his country,.and 
never, when occasion demanded, let an attack upon either go. un- 
punished ; whose pen was as true to its cause as his sword. to. the 
country he loved and served even with his life. In person, Colonel 
Meline was rather below medium height, but he carried: himself 
with so much dignity, and with so erect and martial a mien, that 
he seemed of greater stature. He had a noble head and refined, 
classic features, inheriting from his Swedish ancestry a fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and a profusion of sunny auburn hair.. There 
was an air of breeding and refinement about him which dis- 
tinguished him in every company. Reserved, grave, and taci- 
turn in ordinary society and among strangers, proud to a fault 
under unmerited reproach, with a high, lofty spirit that dis- 
dained to justify himself when unjustly accused, and, like all 
men of positive and earnest character, impatient of shams and 
entirely indifferent to popular regard, and too. quick, perhaps, 
to take offence, he was not fully understood, except by his in- 
timates. But in the home-circle and among his chosen friends 
the grave and serious scholar became the genial host and de- 
lightful companion, whose varied talents as elocutionist, racon- 
teur, and musician enlivened the hours with such a charm by 
his inimitable wit, playful humor, and the music of his melodious 
voice in song that they will never fade from the memory of those 
who were admitted to his friendship and intimacy. 
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MEMORY AND ITS DISEASES.* 


WHATEVER pertains to the wonderful faculty by which we 
are enabled to live the past over again, to recall the pleasant 
events of our early life and dress them ina garb of infinite at- 
tractiveness, or to dwell with sweet melancholy on sorrows long 
gone by, has always been a matter of the deepest interest to most 
inquiring minds. Were not this marvellous gift the heritage of 
every normally constituted mind it would appear to us as weird 
and mysterious as that of foreknowledge. For is not the past as 
really non-existent as the future? Are not the events of yester- 
day as much a nullity as those that are to transpire to-morrow? 
And yet whilst an impenetrable veil hides the latter from our 
view, we can at pleasure enter the shadow-land of the past and 
recall in detail and in vivid coloring scenes and incidents that 
have ceased to exist forever. Not without reason, then, has Kant 
called memory the most wonderful of all the powers of the hu- 
man mind. Psychology alone has hitherto failed to account for 
this wonderful ability to reproduce the fleeting impressions of 
each passing moment, and, though it may have determined some 
of the laws that govern the exercise of memory, it has left us in 
the dark as to the nature of the faculty itself. It was reserved 
for modern physiology to shed a strong and steady light on this 
obscure and difficult subject, and to supply us with a mass of 
authentic information concerning the fundamental processes of 
memory, which a one-sided system of psychology never could 
have mastered. Yet while we thus freely accord to modern 
physiology the merit of having opened up new lines of legitimate 
inquiry in regard to psychical processes, and having brought to 
light most interesting truths concerning them, we protest against 
the materializing tendencies of certain modern physiological in- 
quirers ; and we shall aim, in the course of this article, at discri- 
minating between established facts and unsupported theory, and 
at showing that, while such facts are in complete accord with 
the orthodox notion of soul as a distinct entity from body, mere 
theories have no necessary connection with the known data upon 
which they pretend to be based. Nothing, indeed, has been more 
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unfortunate for the cause of sound science in our day than that 
it has been identified in the popular mind with demoralizing 
theories, and that scientific men have heedlessly accepted con- 
clusions with which their discoveries have really nothing to do. 
Thus Maudsley, Huxley, and Lewes, together with the author of 
the interesting monograph whose title is given at the beginning 
of this article, not satisfied with having conducted their inqui- 
ries in a province of thought hitherto unexplored and having 
discovered many fruitful facts, have endeavored to link the lat- 
ter with a system of materialism which, if generally accepted, 
would lead to consequences most disastrous to society. But the 
cause of truth has nothing to fear, since it is readily demonstra- 
ble that all the facts of physiology are susceptible of an explana- 
tion as fully in harmony with Catholic truth (indeed, more fully 
so) as with the materialism to which they are popularly supposed 
to have given birth. 

Dealing now with M. Ribot’s treatise on memory, we re- 
mark that the title of the book is not in keeping with his treat- 
ment of the subject; for one-half the work is devoted to an 
elaboration of his peculiar theory of memory, and the latter part 
alone deals with its diseases as interpretable in the light of that 
theory. For this reason we have suggested in our review of the 
book the more appropriate title of ‘“‘ Memory and its Diseases.” 

In his conception of memory M. Ribot includes three ele- 
ments—viz., the conservation of certain conditions, their repro- 
duction, and their localization in the past. The first two ele- 
ments alone he deems to be indispensable, and the third he holds 
to be variable and unstable, as helping to complete but not con- 
stituting the act of memory. Given the two first, we have, ac- 
cording to M. Ribot, memory in its essential features, without 
which the third condition—z.e., localization in the past—would be 
impossible. Now, conservation and reproduction are indepen- 
dent of consciousness, which alone determines localization in the 
past ; and yet these, in M. Ribot’s opinion, constitute the essence 
of all memory, and by themselves alone enter as the fundamen- 
tal conditions of the great majority of our acts of memory. Me- 
mory, therefore, according to our author, is most frequently co- 
existent with unconsciousness, and this statement he attempts 
to prove as follows: Conservation and reproduction are facts 
of organized life like the other functions that take place in the 
living body. The former is the result of an organic change 
wrought in the registering ganglia of the brain by frequently- 
repeated impressions. The cells of these ganglia are not like the 
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waters of the ocean, which may be traversed by innumerable 
fleets and yet return to their former static condition. On the 
contrary, these cells undergo an inward and organic change on 
the occasion of each mental operation with which they are con- 
nected, and the consequence of such a change is a predisposition 
on their part to adapt themselves more and more readily to the 
same operation in proportion to the number of repetitions and 
on the application of the proper stimulus. Every impression, 
therefore, made upon the mind leaves behind it, in the nerve-cell 
which it had called into activity, a trace—or, as physiologists 
call it,a residuum—which organically better fits it for adapting it- 
self to the same impression another time. Such is the process of 
conservation through the nervous system, set forth in terms 
which, while virtually admitting the existence of the soul, yet pre- 
sent themselves ina sense incompatible with it. As usually stated 
by physiologists such as Maudsley and Ribot, the impressing force 
is not exercised upon the mind but upon the nerve-cell, whereby 
it becomes organically better fitted for the reception of each suc- 
ceeding impression. Especially does Maudsley thus endeavor to 
get rid of the notion of mind as aught else than a function of 
what he calls mental organization—z.c., an actual exercise of nerve- 
power. But we shall point out the fallacy of this attempt after 
having said a few words touching the second condition of me- 
mory, or reproduction. 

An organic change first produced in a nerve-cell through 
a display of mental energy is preceded by a discharge of nervous 
power through which the change was accomplished. As the 
cell in question possessed no previous adaptability to accompany 
the mental manifestation, a greater effort of the will was neces- 
sary, and the resulting action is likewise stamped with compara- 
tive imperfection. Should now the mind repeat the operation, 
the nerve-cell upon which it depends for its power of manifesta- 
tion being better prepared for its work through a first conserva- 
tion of fitness, less will-power is required and the resulting ac- 
tion grows nearer to perfection in its form. When the mind re- 
awakens the cell to fresh activity it perceives therein the con- 
‘served traces of former energy, and in this consists reproduction. 
We thus realize the terms of Locke’s definition of memory as 
the power which the mind has “to revive perceptions which it 
once had, with this additional perception annexed to them, that 
it has had them before.” Rightly understood, conservation and 
reproduction mean that the mind is dependent for its active 
manifestations on the nervous system; that the latter, indeed, is 
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the medium through which spirit mysteriously works, and that 
such working leaves an indelible trace upon the cells, by virtue 
of which they lend themselves more readily to the service of the 
mind—a fact of which the mind becoming cognizant is remind- 
ed that it had passed through a similar experience previously. 
Applying these principles to a concrete case, let us see what takes 
place in the acquisition of the knowledge of locomotion. The 
first attempts are painful, clumsy, and laborious; the movements 
are badly co-ordinated and the tiny toddler often comes to grief. 
During this time the child is painfully conscious of the efforts 
he is making, till the repeated discharge of nervous power en- 
genders in the nerve-cells concerned an organized aptitude for 
the performance of the act and consciousness participates less 
and less in the proceeding. At last a secondary automatic action 
is established, and soon the child walks and runs without the 
slightest advertence to his movements. According to Maudsley 
and Ribot, the nerve-cells and filaments which preside over 
locomotion become endowed with memory—z.e., they conserve 
traces engendered by organic changes, and these they reproduce 
whenever the will commands the action. 

An initial act of the will alone distinguishes such secondary 
automatic actions as walking, fingering the keys of a piano or 
the strings of a violin, etc., from the primary automatic actions 
of winking or raising the hand to avert a blow. When fully 
established as automatic these actions have their root in an or- 
ganized aptitude consisting of conservation and reproduction, 
and are thus, according to the physiologists in question, the re- 
sult of the essential conditions of memory. Consciousness, ac- 
cordingly, is not essential to memory, and nerve-cells distributed 
throughout the various ganglia of the body can with propriety 
be said to remember. This is materialism pure and simple, since 
it removes one of our most important intellectual functions from 
the domain of the mind considered as a distinct entity from the 
body. Now, while we admit all the facts which modern physio- 
logy has brought to light, we contend that no such conclusion is 
necessarily entailed. In the first place, the ordinary usage of 
every language is violated; for no matter how great an ‘apti- 
tude may be engendered in an organ through repeated action, 
no one outside of Messrs. Maudsley and Ribot would attempt to 
say that it remembers. Indeed, the admission is attended with a 
palpable absurdity into which M. Ribot is unwittingly betrayed, 
but which Dr. Maudsley vainly attempts to evade. Ribot says: 
“Our psychological (é.e., conscious) memory is ignorant of the 
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number of steps in a-staircase we have been accustomed to 
ascend and descend; but the organic memory xows this, as well 
as the number of flights, the arrangement of the landings, and 
other details.” Actual unconscious knowledge, then, is possible 
—i.e., the subject knowing may know without knowing that it 
knows! Maudsley says: “ We need not brave the fire of psy- 
chological scorn by calling this retention of impressions me- 
mory, or care greatly what it is called, so long as due heed is 
given to the fact.” He evidently felt, when writing this passage, 
that the admission of unconscious memory implied an absurdity 
he would fain avoid; but he must have forgotten what he had 
written a few pages’ before. “Thus,” he says, “it appears that 
memory in this case becomes less conscious as it becomes more 
complete, until, when it has reached its greatest perfection and is 
performed (?) with the most facility, it is entirely unconscious ” 
(Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 514). Here surely we have 
the undoubted admission of unconscious memory, implying the 
consequence just mentioned and wilfully violating the usages of 
language. This is all the more unpardonable as an explanation 
is at hand which will at once remove all nerve function from 
identity with mental function, and account for the former con- 
sistently with the admission of the latter. We will grant or- 
ganic change, increased aptitude, and residual traces in nerve- 
cells and their filaments whenever the act of memory is perform- 
ed, but it by no means necessarily follows that the whole act 
consists in such organized change. Let us consider the soul as 
a substance capable of manifesting itself only through the me- 
dium of nerve-tissue, and depending, consequently, for the perfec- 
tion of such manifestation on its mastery over the organ it em- 
ploys and on the greater or less fitness of that organ for its 
normal functions, and we can theorize consistently with the 
known facts of physiology even more satisfactorily than the 
avowed materialist. 

Repeated action through the medium of an organ ensures to 
the agent a greater control thereof and a fuller knowledge of its 
capacity and mode of action. If, as we all know, the hand ac- 
customed to its work, and having acquired dexterity by usage, 
can elicit entrancing notes from the violin, while the novice 
gives forth the sound of jangled bells, notes out of tune and 
harsh, why not concede the same power to the mind in respect 
to the nerve-cells, and not view the latter as exclusively concerned 
in the operations with which we find them connected? As well 
might we say that the violin which is skilfully played has acquired 
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through repeated action a greater aptitude for reproducing sound, 
an organized capacity, etc., all of which would leave the accom- 
plished player out of sight and out of the question. This view is 
not meant as opposing the notion of an inner change wrought in 
a nerve-cell by repeated function, but as showing the absurdity 
of endowing the cell with the sole and supreme control over the 
mental acts with which it is connected just because of such a 
change. The mind, in the case alleged, stands towards the nerve- 
cells as the player towards the violin, with this difference: that 
memory is a vital act and supposes a vital change in the nervous 
system. But since all comparisons are lame, we neither can nor 
do we intend to establish a complete similarity between the two 
cases; it is sufficient that the comparison hold good so far as it 
is intended to apply. 

So far we have considered the mind as an agent which ob- 
tains more and more control over the organ it employs, and, 
as a consequence, performs its functions with ever-increasing 
facility, rapidity, and effectiveness. Let us now consider what 
takes place in the nerve-cell as a consequence of such repeat- 
ed action. Though the microscope has revealed no organic 
change wrought through function, the facts of memory strong- 
ly indicate it, and such change we call conservation and repro- 
duction taken in connection with a mental act. M. Ribot ex- 
cludes mental act because he finds the nerve-change sufficient to 
account for all without invoking an additional agent. This is 
a mere assumption, or rather partakes of the nature of a nega- 
tive proof. His means of investigation reveal to him in the 
memorative process nothing more than a series of nerve-changes, 
and he infers that nothing more is present. Let us illustrate the 
reasoning by a rude comparison. A piece of machinery, when 
first set in operation, works imperfectly : journals become heated, 
the piston-rod fits too tightly in the cylinder, etc. By degrees 
adjustment of all the parts takes place and perfect smoothness of 
movement,ensues. Repetition of action is certainly the cause of 
this desirable result, but nobody would call that repetition the 
cause of the energy manifested by the machine. The machine 
might well be considered as endowed with memory did the 
steam (the motor power) possess intelligence whereby it might 
know on the repetition of each movement that the parts con- 
cerned therein had been called into operation previously. The 
act of memory, then, as performed by the mind may be explained, 
conformably with facts of physiology, in the following manner : 
The will commands an action whereof the mind is at first pain- 
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fully conscious because of its unfamiliarity with, and consequent 
lack of mastery over, the nerve-cells controlling the muscular 
tissues concerned in the action. The nerve-cells themselves, 
being as yet unaccustomed to the performance of the work im- 
posed upon them, increase the difficulty experienced by the 
mind. Both, however, approach nearer to perfection as experi- 
ence on the part of the mind and practice on the part of the cells 
increase, till their task becomes comparatively easy, requiring 
little or no effort on the part of either. 

But, as has been remarked before, the act of memory is a 
vital one and leaves traces, permanent and organic, in every 
nerve-cell called into operation. Now, these changes, or residua, 
are conservative in this sense: that at each repetition of a given 
act the mind becomes aware of the changes a nerve-cell has un- 
dergone in consequence of the performance of that same act pre- 
viously, and in the light of such knowledge remembers the act in 
question. We may here be asked how co-ordinated movements 
come at last to be performed without the intervention of the 
mind—z.e., unconsciously. We reply that unconsciousness does 
not imply uon-intervention of the mind, else we must allow spon- 
taneous activity to the nerve-cells, in consequence of which they 
might begin to act at any moment by an impulse from within. 
This might be the case, indeed, if we were all somnambulists or 
pure automata. Consciousness teaches us that every action must 
have an initial will-power to start it, and however much the 
mind may cease to advert to the continuance of the act, the same 
extra-nerve force that gave the first impulse must continue or the 
action must cease. It is owing to the mastery the mind possesses 
over certain cells, and the extreme fitness of these latter for their 
work, that it performs its functions with so little outlay of energy 
as not to be aware of its own activity. 

The intelligent engine-driver must first know the various 
complicated parts of the machine to be entrusted to his 
charge. He must understand what tubes and apeytures the 
steam enters or leaves on the turning of this crank or that 
lever, etc., and his mind at first may be likened to a panorama 
of his engine. But this does not continue; he forgets the inter- 
nal arrangement and at last works mechanically. Yet he is the 
same potent influence that directs every motion of the machin- 
ery, and it is not necessary for any internal portion thereof to 7e- 
member what to do because the principal agent has forgotten all 
about it. When likewise the violinist begins to play he must 
keep his eye fixed on every motion of each finger, etc., till he ac- 
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quires the ease and dexterity that relieve the mind from such 
painful supervision. Are we now compelled to say that the fin- 
gers have acquired a memory of their own—a memory acquired 
from constant previous repetition, and in consequence of which 
they can recall the necessary movements to be made? As well 
say that the inside works of a machine possess a memory of what 
they are doing because the engineer has forgotten their ar- 
rangement and disposition. Actual knowledge cannot be un- 
conscious, mental action may ; and if materialistic physiologists 
speak of unconscious cerebration and conscious cerebration, why 
may not we speak of conscious and unconscious mental activ- 
ity? Unconscious cerebration is a term supposed to have been 
happily chosen by those who sought an explanation of a pheno- 
menon with which we are all familiar. It is this: a person en- 
deavors to recall a name or date, but cannot do so; the more, 
indeed, he perseveres the more futile his endeavor, till he is 
compelled to abandon the effort altogether. Should he now 
turn his attention to something else and lose sight of his at- 
tempted act of memory, suddenly, sooner or later, the much- 
looked-for name or date will flash vividly before his mind, and 
he comes into possession of it without the slightest exertion. As 
amatter of experimental psychology one has but to make the 
test at any moment in order to become convinced of its truth. 
Some modern physiologists contend that during the interval 
while the mind has been drawn away from the effort to recall a 
forgotten word a gradual harmony is being established between 
the nerve-cells, on the completion of which the act of memory is 
accomplished. They refer the whole process to the nerves, and 
claim that the mind, whose efforts indeed have ceased, can have 
no part in the proceeding. There can be no question that some 
rehabilitation of nervous conditions takes place in so-called cases 
of unconscious cerebration, but it is plain that if it were to re- 
main unconscious there never could be memory ; or, if we admit 
unconscious memory, might we not as well have none at all, 
since unconscious memory, so long as it remains unconscious, 
could never give us a knowledge of the matter we have attempt- 
ed to remember? The word unconscious in connection with 
cerebration is inaccurate and misleading: it is inaccurate since 
the question of consciousness does not come up for consideration 
in the matter, and it is misleading since it implies such a thing as 
conscious cerebration. Indeed, we might as appropriately speak 
of unconscious digestion or circulation as of unconscious cerebra- 
tion, since consciousness has naught to do with either function. 
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So far, it is evident, we have not called in question a single estab. 
lished fact of physiology, but have simply separated the golden 
wheat of truth from the barren chaff of unsupported theory. 
Thus we admit the fact of unconscious cerebration while reject. 
ing the terms in which that fact is couched. What, then, is this 
so-called unconscious cerebration which plays so prominent 
apart in memory? Before answering the question we will show 
the importance attached to it by M. Ribot as a factor in the acts 
of memory. 


“In summing up,” he says, “we may picture the nervous system as 
traversed by continuous discharges. Among these nervous actions some 
respond to the endless rhythm of the vital functions; others, fewer in num- 
ber, to the succession of states of consciousness; still others, by far the 
most numerous, to unconscious cerebration. Six hundred millions (or 
twelve hundred millions) of cells, and four or five thousands of millions of 
fibres, even deducting those in repose or which remain inactive during a 
lifetime, offer a sufficient contingent of active elements. The brain is like 
an active laboratory full of movement, where thousands of occupations are 
going at once. Unconscious cerebration, not being subject to restrictions 
of time, operating, so to speak, only in space, may act in several directions 
at the same time. Consciousness is the narrow gate through which a very 
small part of this work is able to reach us.” 


Unconscious cerebration therefore lies at the basis of memory, ac- 
cording to M. Ribot, and but a very small share of its work can 
ever become known to us. This is very true when properly 
understood. It means that the innumerable nerve-cells which 
constitute the bulk of the nervous system are constantly ina 
state of agitation ; they are in a state of molecular activity induc- 
ed by vital force. When now the intellect, obeying the stimu- 
lus of the will, performs an operation sui generis, it does so 
through the medium of the nervous system, and it must take that 
medium just as it may be affected at the moment by the molecu- 
lar activity just mentioned. If the condition be favorable to the 
production of the required act, undoubtedly unconscious cere- 
bration is a condition favorable to the manifestation of a phase of 
consciousness ; otherwise we find an opposite result. Let us ap- 
ply this statement to memory. When the mind applies itself to 
the recollection of a word, and-does not succeed, it has seized a 
moment when the conserving nerve-elements are not harmonious- 
ly disposed to reproduction; and since the mind cannot bring 
about such harmony, such an operation pertaining properly to 
nerve-force, it had better abandon the effort till the harmony has 
been re-established. This re-establishment is felt by a sort of 
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coenesthesis.* The mind instinctively adverts to the re-established 
harmony and finds the word or fact of which it was inquest. This 
is a pure hypothesis, we grant, but it is an hypothesis as tenable 
as any set forth by some recent physiologists, and fully as much 
in harmony with the known facts. Indeed, a significant incident 
taken from Carpenter’s Mental Physiology seems to strengthen 
the explanation just proposed. A mathematician had long and 
fruitlessly sought for the solution of a geometrical problem. At 
length, after years, the correct solution flashed upon his mind so 
suddenly that “he trembled asif in the presence of another being 
who had communicated the secret” (p. 536). In this case the 
sudden adjustment of all the nerve-cells, which the mind had 
vainly sought for outside of that condition, effected a coenesthe- 
sis so marked that the mind at once adverted to the harmonious 
state of the nerve-cells and therein discovered the long-sought- 
for solution. To sum up, then, our view with respect to so-call- 
ed organic memory as distinct from conscious memory, or what 
we would call memory proper: the former represents the ana- 
tomical conditions under which memory can act, and the latter 
is the remembrance of a past event as modified by the condition 
of the nervous system at the time. In passing we may remark 
that M. Ribot frankly and sensibly admits that he sees no way of 
explaining the transition from unconsciousness to consciousness— 
an admission which in one sense necessarily invalidates the posi- 
tion he implicitly assumes that there is such a transition. How 
can there be a transition from a state which is not, or from a no- 
state toa state? The proper expression of the thought that NM. 
Ribot had in his mind would be that we don’t know the genesis 
of consciousness, which is perfectly true. But these gentlemen 
make much ado about unconsciousness (which is nothing), that 
they might give color to their theory of organic memory, or, as 
they sometimes style it, unconscious memory. 

Thus, then, the mind is so closely dependent on the nervous 
system that it cannot perform the slightest act without nerve in- 
tervention; and not only that, but the nerve-cell which has co- 
operated with the mind in the production of a given act under- 
goes a vital change which leaves an indelible impress behind. 

Psychology, as a science, has not kept sufficiently abreast of 
recent physiological researches, and, though it makes admissions 

* Ccenesthesis is the general feeling of well-being which results from a healthy condition of 
all the organs of the body, which is, indeed, the expression of a favorably proceeding organic life, 
and which is sometimes described as anemotion. But it is not truly an emotion ; it is the body’s 


sensation or feeling of its well-being, and marks a condition of things, therefore, in which ac- 
tivity of any kind wil! be pleasurable.—Mauds/ey. 
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broad enough to cover the whole ground of dispute, it has not 
met the conclusions of modern materialists at each individual 
step; and yet this is what it must do in order that the specious 
reasoning of the latter may not work for evil. 

Accepting now the strictures made upon M. Ribot’s theory 
of memory, and bearing in mind the suggested possible explana. 
tion of all the facts of physiology brought forward by him in 
support of his view, we feel ourselves at liberty to agree with 
his ingenious explanations of many interesting facts which each 
one’s experience with the memorative process has made him ac- 
quainted with. It is not uncommon for a person who strives to 
remember a name to recall, however imperfectly, a letter or a 
sound that occurs in it, which he at once makes the basis of his 
endeavor. He meets a friend in the street, whom he greets as 
Mr. He is at a loss, he hesitates; he remembers that oo, or 
u, OY um is a component part of the name; but at last he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge his forgetfulness till informed that the 
name is “Cummiskey.” (The circumstance occurred in the 
writer’s experience.) The explanation of this phenomenon is 
both interesting and ingenious. Nature is exceedingly economi- 
cal in her higher functions, and if one factor can do a multiplicity 
of acts she is not disposed to summon others for the purpose. 
The conditions of memory suppose not only a modification of 
nerve-elements, but a variety of relations on the part of the same 
nerve-elements to an indefinite number of groups. Thus the 
same element, when once impressed with the traces of a given 
conservation, is awakened to activity not only when found amid 
the same elements with which it received its first impressions, 
but whenever it can do the same work in the company of other 
elements and with a view to producing entirely different results. 
The elements once impressed cannot take on other impressions, 
but rather resembles the letter of the alphabet which, while re- 
maining always the same, can enter into an indefinite number of 
combinations with a result always the same on its own part, but 
very different in the aggregate. Most apposite, then, is the re- 
mark of G. H. Lewes in his Problems of Life and Mind : “ Who does 
not know,” he observes, “ how, in trying to recollect a name, we 
are tormented with the sense of its beginning with a certain let- 
ter, and how, by keeping this letter constantly before the mind, 
at last the whole group emerges?”” The important feature, there- 
fore, with regard to the basis of memory, is not only the modifi- 
cation impressed upon each element, but the manner in which a 
number of elements group themselves together and form a com- 
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plexus. Again, Mr. Lewes, in the work just cited, adduces an in- 
stance similar to the one quoted by the writer, and which gives 
point to the last remark: “I was one day,” he writes, “ relat- 
ing a visit to the Epileptic Hospital, and, intending to name the 
friend—Dr. Bastian—who accompanied me, I said, ‘ Dr. Brinton’ ; 
then immediately corrected this with ‘Dr. Bridges’; this also 
was rejected and Dr. Bastian was pronounced. I was under no 
confusion whatever as to the persons, but, having imperfectly ad- 
justed the group of muscles necessary for the articulation of the 
one name, the one element which was common to that group and 
to the others—namely, B—served to recall all three.” This ar- 
gues an association—ze., a specific connection established be- 
tween a given number of elements and constitutes the dynamic 
foundation of memory. There is, therefore, not one memory 
but many; the conscious agent that remembers is one, but 
memory differs according to the object remembered. There 
may be but one rainbow in the sky, but it differs for every 
beholder according to the diversity of stand-points. We cannot 
dwell at greater length on the interesting treatise of M. Ribot. 
It is an ample proof of the great progress that has been made in 
physiological psychology, which it is to be hoped, however, will 
no longer be made to subserve the purposes of a grovelling ma- 
terialism. 
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THE CRUSADES.* 


THE work placed at the foot of this page is only a new edi- 
tion of what is now almost a French classic, and it would there. 
fore be a mere waste of time to dwell upon its well-known cha- 
racteristics. But, highly as we appreciate the author’s brilliant 
story of those great, august, and saered wars, we should fail in 
our sense of duty did we not point out where he failed. Michaud 
was a Catholic, but of the Gallican order, which was particu- 
larly prevalent in France during his day ; and, in consequence 
of this, we perceive throughout an altogether uncalled-for ten- 
derness towards the Bourbon dynasty and towards imperialism 
of all kinds, which effectually interfered with a just and philo- 
sophical estimate of the many bearings of the Crusades, espe- 
cially in relation to the popes. No doubt the undertaking was a 
bold one, because the Crusades, having been breathed upon by 
the mocking Voltaire in the previous century, were simply re- 
garded by the world at large as blots upon history, and only 
timidly defended by the successors of those old chivalrous Ca- 
tholic knights whose lives and deaths so hardly purchased the 
faith, the freedom, and the civilization of Europe. Michaud was 
one of the earliest writers to set himself to reverse the calumny 
of the Encyclopédistes ; but now the state of the question is far 
beyond even him. The truth of history disinclined men to re- 
ceive longer the mere sayings of a perverse school as final ver- 
dicts, and-the result of the inquiry has been such a reversal of 
those verdicts that it would astonish Michaud himself, were he 
alive to see it. 

Scarcely had Europe emerged from the chaos occasioned by 
the barbaric invasions of the North when a new danger menaced 
her. In the period of three centuries the creed of Mahomet, 
preached on the sword’s edge by his hardy followers, extended 
its sway over a large portion of the earth. From the Oxus to 
the Atlantic Ocean, from the head-waters of the Nile to the 
Hellespont, there was one consolidated Islamism, often warring 
within itself, but victorious and aggressive as a whole. Spain 
had been conquered, and the warlike hordes of the false prophet 


* The History of the Crusutes, By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Robson. 
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had been successfully met by Charles Martel only after pene- 
trating into the heart of France. For a time divisions among its 
rulers sufficed to curb in the triumphant career of Mahomet- 
anism. But with the coming of the Turks, who renewed the 
vigorous despotism of the elder dispensation and supplied fresh 
blood and warlike fervor to the degenerating empire of the 
caliphs, a new impetus was given to their power. The most 
calamitous divisions existed at the moment amongst the Chris- 
tians of the East, and the thunder-cloud of Islam hung menacingly 
on the borders of the Greek Empire, ready to burst at a touch. 

These Turks came originally from Tartary, that great cen- 
tral plain of Asia which has so often poured forth its swarms in 
descents upon the South. From the same northern regions of 
the earth many wild hosts had flowed down upon the civilized 
belt of the temperate regions, but none such as they. Goths, 
Vandals, Lombards, Franks, Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and Danes 
had come successively like destructive deluges, but were suc- 
cessively converted and civilized by the church. 


“No race,” says Cardinal Newman, “casts so broad and dark a 
shadow on the page of ecclesiastical history, and leaves so; painful 
an impression on the mind of the reader, as the Turkish. ... . The 
Saracens even, who gave birth to an imposture, withered, away at 
the end of three or four hundred years, and had not the power, 
though they had the will, to persevere in their enmity to. the cross. 
The Tartars had both the will and the power, but they: were: far off 
from Christendom, or they came down in ephemeral outbreaks.which 
were rather those of freebooters than of persecutors, or they. directed their 
fury as often against the enemies of the church as against: her.children. 
But the unhappy race of whom I am speaking, from the. frst moment they 
appear in the history of Christendom, are its unmitigated, its obstinate, its 
consistent foes. They are inexhaustible in numbers, pouring down upon 
the South and West, and taking one and the same terrible mould of mis- 
belief as they successively descend. They have the. populousness of the 
North with the fire of the South; the resources of Tartars with the fana- 
ticism of Saracens. And when their strength declines and age steals upon 
them there is no softening, no misgiving ; they die and make no sign. In 
the words of the Wise Man, ‘ Being born, they forthwith ceased to be; and 
have been able to show no mark of virtue, but are consumed in wicked- 
ness, God’s judgments, God’s mercies, are inscrutable; one nation is 
taken, another is left. It is a mystery, but the fact stands—since the year 
1048 the Turks have been the great Antichrist among the races of men.” * 


The stream of this new Tartar race gradually trickled down 
upon the Saracen dominions, generation after generation 
strengthening their forces in the empire. The caliphs employed 


* Historical Sketches, vol. i, pp. 104-5. 
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them as soldiers in place of the degenerate Arabs, and in the end 
found this support to be their own destruction. At the time when 
their independent kingdom extended no farther than the compa- 
ratively obscure limits of Sogdiana the mixing of their increas- 
ing numbers in the fabric of the caliphate was preparing it for 
the final overthrow, when reinforcements could follow in the 
path already made. And so in the course of history the Sara- 
cens were crushed down by them, and they stood forth the one 
redoubtable foe of Christendom. But in reality, even at the 
opening of the first Crusade, the bulk and the most warlike part 
of the Saracenic armies consisted of Turks. A Turk was the 
cause of that Crusade. From an early period it had been a pious 
custom in Europe to make pilgrimages to the Holy Land. If 
we thrill with emotion while treading the plain of Marathon or 
overlooking Salamis, how much more must the sight and touch 
of the land where our Saviour walked, and which contains his 
tomb, appeal to the imagination of the religious enthusiast! 
Sometimes the pilgrim found shelter and protection at the end 
of his long journey, sometimes persecution and wrong. The 
rule of Islam varied between the most absolute toleration and 
the most iniquitous oppression. During the former periods the 
foundations of wealthy pilgrims were allowed to receive the 
multitudes that flocked to the sacred city in order to kiss the 
tomb of the Saviour and pray in the places where he had walk- 
ed. During the latter periods, when the pilgrims arrived they 
found their hospitals desolated and plundered, their sacred places 
profaned, their religion insulted, and were only too happy to 
escape outrage and death. As to the character of these pilgrims 
a single extract shall suffice. Says Michaud: “ History does not 
record a single act of violence committed by one of the travellers 
who absolutely covered the route to the East. A Mussulman 
governor, who had seen a vast number of them pass to Emessa, 
said : ‘ They have not left their homes with any bad design ; they 
only seek to fulfil their law.’” * Exceptions there were, but 
after the first burst of fanaticism the Saracens had settled down 
to the indifference consequent on religious divisions in their 
ranks; and in those last days of their withering dynasty it was 
either Turkish soldiers or roving hordes of Turcomans that op- 
pressed and terrified the Christians. 

A Turk was governor of Jerusalem when, towards the close 
of the eleventh century, Peter the Hermit visited the sacred 
city. There he saw such sights as filled him with horror and 
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sent him from end to end of Europe, pleading with rude but fiery 
eloquence the cause of the oppressed Christians and of the august 
tomb they flocked to adore. Peter the Hermit was the imme- 
diate cause of the first Crusade; in the long period of time over 
which they extend many others might be named with him as 
promoters of the holy wars. This order of men came in as ele- 
ments of fiery zeal, kindling nations at moments, and when they 
died their cause died with them. But there was one power that 
from the first remained constant, vigilant, ever on the alert, and 
sustained for seven or eight centuries the righteous warfare 
against the sons of Belial. The Christians below might faint or 
fail, or grow prosperous and content as they were, or engage 
in deplorable divisions and strifes among themselves. But a 
watchman sat upon the high tower—a watchman ever renewed, 
ever aware of the menacing danger, and ever sounding the alarm 
on the eve of a barbarian inroad. Who else could this be but 
the never-dying pope? “ Who is the pope?” asked the Turks 
of a Christian embassy. “ Is he a man five hundred years old?” 


“The Holy See,” says Cardinal Newman, “has the reputation, even 
with men of the world, of seeing instinctively what is favorable, what is 
unfavorable, to the interests of religion and of the Catholic faith. Its un- 
dying opposition to the Turks is not the least striking instance of this 
divinely imparted gift. From the very first it pointed at them as an object 
of alarm for all Christendom, in a way in which it had marked out neither 
Tartars nor Saracens, It exposed them to the reprobation of Europe, as 
a people with whom, if charity differ from merciless ferocity, tenderness 
from hardness of heart, depravity of appetite from virtue, and pride from 
meekness and humility, the faithful never could have sympathy, never 
alliance. It denounced not merely an odious outlying deformity, painful 
to the moral sight and scent, but an energetic evil, an aggressive, ambi- 
tious, ravenous foe, in whom foulness of life and cruelty of policy were 
methodized by system, consecrated by religion, propagated by the sword. 
I am not insensible, I wish to do justice, to the high qualities of the Turk- 
ish race. Ido not altogether deny to its national character the grandeur, 
the force and originality, the valor, the truthfulness and sense of justice, 
the sobriety and gentleness, which historians and travellers speak of ; but, 
in spite of all that has been done for them by nature and the European 
world, Tartar still is the staple of their composition, and their gifts and at- 


tainments, whatever they may be, do but make them the more efficient foes 
of faith and civilization.” 


The general incidents of the first Crusade are so well known 
that there is no necessity for dwelling upon them; besides 
which, we desire here rather to draw the mere outlines and to 
locate the contending powers of those great successive strug- 
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gles between the East and the West, between Mahometanism 
and Christianity, between resultant barbarism and resultant civil. 
ization. Many deeds of cruelty and rapine marked with foul 
blots the career of crusading hosts; but, on the whole, no wars 
since the beginning of time have exhibited such glorious valor, 
self-sacrifice, devotion, manly bearing, Christian fortitude, and 
deathless perseverance. Surely things are not to be measured 
in this world by success only; surely, if the Crusades accom. 
plished but this: the arming and union of vast hosts of warlike 
men, in an almost hopeless cause, at the call of faith, this is a 
spectacle to men and angels, and an inspiring memory in the 
annals of the world which the slumbering nobleness in all of us 
will not willingly let die. 

With incredible patience and unflagging ardor the crusading 
army led by Godfrey penetrated to the sacred city. After es. 
caping the treachery of the Greek emperor one hundred thou- 
sand warriors, cased in complete armor, swept into Asia Minor. 
The first foe their swords encountered was the just triumph- 
ant and still flourishing power of the infant Turkish Empire. 
Togrul Beg, Alp Arslan, and Malek Shah, three successive 
leaders of them, each possessing the genius for military conquest 
and for founding a mighty empire, had established their dynasty 
in Persia on the ruins of their former masters, and extended 
their sway over the fairest portions of classic Asia. The Greek 
Empire trembled before them; from the borders of the Indus to 
the Mediterranean their arms were undisputed ; and they held 
Jerusalem in their grasp. Twenty years before Pope Gregory 
had watched with anxious eyes the expanding career of this 
fresh and vigorous race, and in vain endeavored to rouse Europe 
to a sense of the impending danger. Now Urban accomplished, 
by the assistance of Peter the Hermit, what Gregory had been 
unsuccessful in; and so this crusading host, having marched 
forth with his blessing upon it, confronted and grappled with the 
growing energies of a gigantic and monstrous brood. 

What matchless chivalry, what heroic deeds, what Christian 
valor marked the progress of that first great struggle cannot 
here be fitly told. Into the deathless traditions of European 
civilization, through legendary story, noble poetry, and historic 
monuments, all these have passed and have become to us a 
priceless possession. 

The measure of their usefulness is found in the fact that they 
broke and hurled back the Seljukian dynasty of the Turks. The 
immediate line of Seljuk, driven into an obscure town of Roum 
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(as the Turks called Asia Minor), continued to live, but dwindled 
away to nothing; while the divisions and contentions of the 
other parts of the Turkish-Saracenic empire disabled them from 
becoming really formidable enemies of the Christians. For a 
long while the Christians held Jerusalem without any extraordi- 
nary exertion, the number of knights in the city on some occa- 
sions sinking to incredibly small proportions. No crusade after 
the first was entirely powerful in all points—that is, united, well 
appointed, large in numbers, headed by able leaders, and direct- 
ed with irresistible force and single-minded purpose to one end. 
The Syrian barons engaged themselves in petty warfare with the 
surrounding Mahometan cities, and the fortunes of war varied 
as a matter of course. Numbers of cities fell into their hands, 
were lost, and then gained once more, only to be finally lost 
again—Jerusalem itself experiencing this fate. Also, the Cru- 
sades that were undertaken were no longer poured into the 
same channel, but were shaped by circumstances, or the ambi- 
tion of their leaders, or by the knowledge of the weak places of 
the common enemy. Thus I should say that the Venetian Cru- 
sade was one of ambition mainly, being perverted, in spite of 
the warnings and denunciations of the pope, into the conquest of 
the old and failing empire of the Greeks, On the other hand, 
that of St. Louis was directed against Egypt, because that coun- 
try had become the storehouse and granary of the Mahometan 
world, and the Christian princes naturally thought that in strik- 
ing here they would strike the heart of their great enemy. In 
fact, the first Crusade had so broken the Moslem empire to 
pieces that it now lay extended, a vague and impalpable mass, 
still capable of strenuously defending itself, and uniting some- 
times vast portions of it under some daring leader like Saladin, 
but really unfitted for becoming evermore a strong, vigorous, 
united power acting in the spirit of the whole and an instru- 
ment of aggression. Accordingly, as there was no occasion for 
union among Christians, so in fact there was none; and thus the 
Crusades assumed to a large extent the aspect of national enter- 
prises—enterprises not directed with large ends in view, but 
merely warlike incursions into the paynim regions of the earth, 
weakening the Moslem world in its details and harassing it to 
death. Thus attacked from the West, and going down daily in 
power, at length the Turkish dynasties encountered from the 
East the weight of an enormous shock that instantaneously 
ground them to pieces and swept them off the earth. 

The account of the rise and progress of the Mogul empire 
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reads like some story of the Arabian Nights magnified tenfold. 
From those same plains of Central Asia which had given birth 
to such monstrous races of men, the Turks themselves remotely, 
suddenly rushed a whirlwind of devouring wrath upon the 
South. Never before or since, except once, can such diabolical 
and awful atrocities be found in the course of history. For 
many years this mysterious power had been nursing itself in 
Tartary, gradually growing and increasing in diverse parts and 
warp, and causing men’s eyes to be directed thither in uneasy 
expectancy as on the eve of some impending calamity. At 
length a ruler of satanic genius and cruelty sprang up, united or 
crushed all factions, and welded into one living mass the count- 
less hordes of Asia’s interior plains, which he directed upon the 
countries below. China, Hindostan, Persia, Cashmere, and Asia 
Minor on the south ; Muscovy, Hungary, Germany on the west, 
all of which were countries and empires, each in itself of enor- 
mous extent and population—these were the fruits of his con- 
quest, if the desolation of abomination that he left on his victo- 
rious track may be so called. Zingis’ usual plan, when he took a 
peaceful city which offered him no resistance, was to order out 
the whole population on some adjoining plain and to sack the 
place high and low. Then he divided the host into three parts. 
First were the strong or those capable of bearing arms; these he 
either enlisted in his army or slaughtered, as the whim seized 
him. The second part consisted of the rich, the women, and the 
artisans; these he portioned among his followers. The third 
class consisted of the old, the sick, and the poor, and these he 
permitted to go back and inhabit their rifled city. On the con- 
trary, if he-experienced the slightest resistance his fury knew no 
bounds and his former barbarity became mercy in comparison. 
He destroyed the three great capitals of Khorasan, and the 
reckoning of the slain is as follows: at Maru, 1,300,000; at 
Herat, 1,600,000; at Nishapoor, 1,747,000—total, 4,647,000 human 
beings immolated on these spots. He proposed, not in heat, but 
in deliberate council, to exterminate the Chinese, root and branch, 
and turn their empire into a cattle-walk. Seven hundred thou- 
sand men marched under his banners; and he was as irresistible 
in might and as high in military genius as he was cruel and bar- 
barous in applying them. Such were the kinsmen of the Turks, 
who now came upon them as foes and completed the work of 
the Crusades by finally grinding them to dust. 

But the empire of Zingis was not made to stand; it accom- 
plished the work it was sent to do, and then suddenly ceased to 
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live. The desolation of four years continues yet after six cen- 
turies, marking almost imperishably the enormous ruin of his 
footsteps long after he and his perished. Such is the nature of 
sudden empires that are sheerly barbarous and military ; they 
rise, flourish, and die in terrific throes and short periods of time. 
But Zingis did his work, swept the field clean of Turkish dynas- 
ties, and made Europe safe for three centuries. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century Europe seemed 
sunk in apathy. No sooner had the Seljukian dynasty gone 
down than another portentous dynasty arose, increasing, like the 
first, gradually and slowly, and founding a power which endures 
to this day. 


“There is a certain remarkable parallel and contrast,” says Cardinal 
Newman, “ between the fortunes of these two races, the Seljukian and the 
Ottoman. In the beginning of the twelfth century the race of Seljuk all 
but took Constantinople, and overran the West, and did not; in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth the Ottoman Turks were all but taking the same 
city, and then were withheld from taking it, and at length did take it and 
have it still. In each case a foe came upon them from the North, still more 
fierce and vigorous than they, and humbled them to the dust. These two 
foes which came upon the Seljukian Turks and the Ottoman Turks respec- 
tively are names by this time familiar to us: they are Zingis and Timour. 
Zingis came down upon the Seljukians, and Timour came down upon the 
Ottomans. Timour pressed the Ottomans even more severely than Zingis 
pressed the Seljukians; yet the Seljukians did not recover the blow of Zin- 
gis, but the Ottomans survived the blow of Timour, and rose more formi- 
dable after it, and have long outlived the power that inflicted it. 

“Zingis and Timour were the blind instruments of divine vengeance. 
They knew not what they did. The inward impulse of gigantic energy and 
brutal cupidity urged them forward; ambition, love of destruction, sensual 
appetite frenzied them and made them both more and less than men. 
They pushed eastward, westward, southward; they confronted promptly 
and joyfully every peril, every obstacle that lay in their course. They 
smote down all rival pride and greatness of man; and therefore, by the law 
(as I may call it) of their nature and destiny, not on pcelitic reason or far- 
reaching plan, but because they came across him, they smote the Turk. 
These, then, were one class of his opponents; but there was another adver- 
Sary stationed against him, of a different order—one whose power was not 
material, but mental and spiritual ; one whose enmity was not random, or 
casual, or temporary, but went on steadily from age to age, and lasts down 
to this day, except so far as the Turk’s decrepitude has at length disarmed 
anxiety and opposition. I have spoken of him already; of course I mean 
the vicar of Christ. I mean the zealous, the religious enmity to every anti- 
Christian power of him who has outlasted Zingis and Timour, who has out- 
lasted Seljuk, who is now outlasting Ottoman. He incited Christendom 
against the Seljukians, and the Seljukians, assailed also by Zingis, sunk be- 
neath the double blow. He tried to rouse Christendom against the Otto- 
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mans also, but in vain; and therefore in vain did Timour discharge his 
overwhelming, crushing force against them. Overwhelmed and crushed 
they were, but they revived. The Seljukians fell in consequence of the 
united zeal of the great Christian commonwealth moving in panoply 
against them; the Ottomans succeeded by reason of its deplorable divi- 
sions and its decay of faith and heroism.” * 


The Mogul conqueror returned to Samarcand in triumph 
after his exploits against the Ottomans, dragging the Sultan 
Bajazet in his train and meditating by turns the conquest of Af- 
rica, the invasion of the West, and a war against China. Pros- 
tration and civil strife among the Turks followed this disaster 
and elevated the hopes of the Greeks and Latins alike, but they 
took no advantage of the situation. 


“ Twenty years after the battle of Ancyra the Ottomans had retaken all 
their provinces ; their armies again environed Constantinople, and it is at 
this point we may apply to the power of the Turks the Oriental compari- 
son of that serpent of the desert which an elephant had crushed in its pas- 
sage, which joins its dispersed rings together again and raises its head by 


degrees, reseizes the prey it had abandoned, and clasps it within its mon- 
strous folds.” t 


In spite of the heroic resistance of Constantine, the last monarch 
of the long line of Greek emperors, Byzantium fell before Ma- 
homet II., who had succeeded Bajazet as the sultan of the Turks, 
and the unhappy city experienced all the horrors which that 
brutal conqueror knew only too well how to inflict. Strange 
spectacle, yet one often seen. In the very moment of its ruin the 
Eastern Empire had the bravest, wisest, and most virtuous sove- 
reign of any after Constantine I., perhaps ; in her expiring throes, 
and amid the disgraceful and cowardly scenes that marked its 
fall, exhibiting in the forefront of battle a man that deserved the 
dazzling glory of a hero in its highest sense ! 

The fall of the Greek Empire spread consternation through- 
out Europe and made the Christian powers seriously contem- 
plate for a moment the cessation of their internecine wars for the 
purpose of uniting in the common defence. Bishop Sylvius took 
the principal part in trying to rouse a vigorous crusade, and de- 
voted his whole life to this object. This learned and eloquent 
prelate, destined afterwards to ascend the papal chair, addressed 
himself first of all to the Holy See. The pope—Calixtus III.— 
ever zealous in watching over the safety of Christendom, ardently 
seconded and confirmed his efforts, and joined his authority to 
the voice of Bishop Sylvius in order to awaken the rulers of 


* Historical Sketches, vol. i. pp, 107-8. t Vol. iii. pp. 133-4. 
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Europe to a due sense of the impending danger. Frederick III. 
promised to take the cross; but his promise, as usual, came to 
nothing, for the indolent emperor never raised an arm. Hun- 
yadi of Hungary was left alone to bear the brunt of the conflict, 
for Mahomet II. immediately poured his armies upon that devot- 
ed country. Assisted by the prayers and exhortations of John 
Capistran, a humble monk, afterwards canonized, and depending 
on the skill of himself and the valor of his followers, the great 
Magyar captain overthrew the Turkish hordes before the walls 
of Belgrade, inflicting upon the invaders a terrible slaughter. 
The news of this victory spread joy throughout Europe; but 
Sylvius, who soon after ascended the pontifical throne, could 
not bring the Christian powers to unite, so that all the advan- 
tages which might have been reaped from the defeat of the Mus- 
sulmans were lost by short-sighted policy. Mahomet, notwith- 
standing his defeat, continued to extend his power, and soon, as 
he unfurled his banners on the shores of vanquished Greece, 
stretched his gaze towards Italy and contemplated invading Ger- 
many. Scanderbeg, the heroic king of the brave Albanians, was 
the last remaining bulwark of Italy. Unaided he inflicted de- 
feat upon the Mussulmans; but their multitudes would have at 
once overwhelmed him had it not been for an unexpected diver- 
sion. The sultan of Persia had led his army into Asia Minor, 
and Mahomet was obliged to hasten there to meet him. But 
after driving back the Persians, Mahomet returned to the West, 
breathing destruction to the Christians. Place after place fell 
into his hands, the possessions of Venice and Genoa, and the isl- 
and of Cyprus. At last only Rhodes, defended by the noble 
Knights of St. John and the Hospitalers, remained to oppose 
the victorious career of the Turkish sultan. Every day Chris- 
tendom was falling into greater disorder, and men’s minds, occu- 
pied by distractions at their doors, viewed with increasing indif- 
ference the wars against the Turks on the borders of Hungary 
and in the tideless sea. It is not my purpose to indicate even in 
outline the political revolutions of Europe. Suffice it to say that 
in this period, instead of the old spirit of enthusiasm which had 
hitherto led the warriors of Europe to meet and break the pow- 
er of the Moslems on the plains of Asia, there was now small 
interest taken in the abortive or sporadic Crusades, except at the 
points attacked. Three glorious deviations from this rule can 
only be mentioned here: the defence of the island of Rhodes by 
the Knights of St. John; the exploit of John Sobieski, the Polish 
king, before the walls of Vienna; and the naval battle of Lepan- 
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to, in which the Mussulman power on the sea was broken for 
ever. But all of these are probably the best-known events of the 
latter Crusades. 

Two causes of this indifference must here be hinted at—the 
so-called Reformation, which divided Christendom, and the dis- 
covery of America. Luther and his brother preachers did not 
hesitate to say that war against the Turks was wicked, and one 
of them went so far as to declare that Protestants should unite 
with the Turks in their war on the papacy.* The discovery of 
America opened up a new field for enterprise, and all those who 
had been attracted to the Crusades by the hope of adventure or 
profit had here a wider field for both. Long since it had been 
found out that there was more peril than spoil in Asia, and so 
adventurers could not be induced to go there. 

Fortunately, or rather providentially, for Christianity and civ- 
ilization, the Ottoman empire contained within itself the seeds of a 
speedy decline. The warlike fervor of the Turks soon exhaust- 
ed itself ; they never were the match of any undegenerate Chris- 
tian nation ; they could only successfully contend with barbarous 
nations like themselves or with the corrupt and fallen Greeks. 
Their invasion of a province was the signal for a social and re- 
ligious as well as a political revolution; accordingly the one way 
they had of holding their conquests was by peopling them, and 
their people gave out with the Greek Empire. Even there they 
have constantly declined. The desolate fields and the ruined 
cities of their empire too plainly reveal the weak iniquity of their 
rule. All that immense tract of country ruled over by them, 
now the abode of hunger and rags, was once the seat of great, 
prosperous, and flourishing states. Syria at the time of the Cru- 
sades was blossoming like a rose; now it is a desert. These re- 
flections would lead one to deplore the ill success of the Cru- 
saders. Instead of contemplating an obsolete despotism sitting 
like an incubus upon its shuddering slaves, we might see now 
in that East so haunted by classic and religious memories and 
traditions as many rich and happy states as there were in anti- 
quity. But the policy of most European cabinets has been to 
maintain the Ottoman power, and the “ unspeakable Turk” sits 
undisturbed on his polluted and detestable throne, smoking his 
pipe in stolid patience and waiting like a brute the inexorable 
stroke of fate. 

At this point of his history Michaud closes, and in a curious 
chapter of one hundred pages discusses the results of the Cru- 

# Vol. iii, book xvii. 
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‘sades. It is well known that there prevails the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion upon these results, the extremes on the one hand 
seeing in the holy wars nothing but an unmitigated curse, while 
on the other they can be brought to recognize no evil conse- 
quences whatsoever. In favor of the first there is no doubt that 
modern feeling against war simply as war, and the destructive- 
ness of the Crusades in regard both to life and to wealth, must 
be fully admitted. Michaud sets down a balance to these. 
Without at all entering into a minute list of material benefits 
conferred by the Crusades, and for which readers can consult 
the eloquent historian, some of them shall be glanced at. Rapid- 
ly viewed, they comprise the many new arts, manufactures, and 
plants introduced at different periods by returning Crusaders : 
the enlargement of the bounds of commerce because of the great 
intercommunication necessitated by the transportation of large 
bodies of troops and supplies; and Michaud does not hesitate 
to affirm that the commercial enterprises thus fostered hastened 
the discovery of America. These benefits may be held to bal- 
ance the losses occasioned by the holy wars. But were there no 
benefits greater and larger than these, and whose magnitude 
sinks all others as well as losses into insignificance ? 


“Let us now,” cries Michaud, after pointing out the preceding facts, 
“attempt another hypothesis, and let our minds dwell fora moment upon 
the state in which Europe would have been without the expeditions which 
the West so many times repeated against the nations of Asia and Africa. 
In the eleventh century several European countries were invaded and 
others threatened by the Saracens. What means of defence had the 
Christian republic then, when most of the states were given up to license, 
troubled by discords, and plunged in barbarism? If Christendom, as M. 
de Bonald remarks, had not gone out by all its gates, and at repeated times, 
to attack a formidable enemy, have we nota right to believe that this ene- 
my would have profited by the inaction of the Christian nations, and that 
he would have surprised them amidst their divisions and subdued them one 
after another? Which of us does not tremble with horror at thinking that 
France, Germany, England, and Italy might have experienced the fate of 
Greece and Palestine ? ” * 


But incontestable as this stand is, the Crusades produced an- 
other result which Michaud, the devoted partisan of the Bourbon 
dynasty, could bring himself only partially to admit. I can fol- 
low him as he traces the decline of feudalism, which at the open- 
ing of the Crusades enveloped Europe in its iron network. The 
power of the barons passed into the hands of the kings, to be 
held by them for a while ; this was beneficial to the development 

* Vol. iii. p. 345. 
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of the social man, in so far as it united great tracts of country 
under one rule and gave them some semblance of law and jus- 
tice. But the movement then begun has had much more far- 
reaching consequences, and the world has not yet seen the end. 
I shall for this purpose consult the supplementary chapter of 
Mr. Mabie, which, with the exception of a single sentence, is at 
once luminous and just: 


“ The Crusades,” he says, “ sprang out of a feeling which was as strong 
in the heart of the peasant as in that of the noble. A great cause anda 
universal sentiment gave the church the opportunity for which it sought. 
A solemn council made the preaching of Peter the Hermit the voice of the 
church herself. Feudal distinctions were forgotten in the enthusiasm of 
a service which transcended in its sanctions and its aims all earthly duties, 
and in which earthly differences were for the moment laid aside. The pow- 
er of the feudal nobility, hitherto the dominant authority in Western Eu- 
rope, became, for the time being, secondary to that of the church. Men 
were summoned no longer to the service of their lords, but to the service of 
their church. The change was radical. It was the introduction of a princi- 
ple which is still struggling to assert itself in practical legislation and poli- 
tical action. Its development has been slow, but it has revolutionized so- 
ciety, and what its ultimate outcome is to be no man can predict. King, 
baron, burgher, and peasant found themselves side by side in the same 
cause, one Class serving another, not by virtue of a feudal but of a spiritual 
authofity—comrades in arms in an enterprise which addressed what was 
common and eternal in them all rather than what was distinctive and con- 
ventional. Not suddenly, but by the slow processes of growth which be- 
long to great moral changes, men forgot their abasement and slavery 
under feudalism in the dawning light of a liberty conferred by a superior 
and a spiritual power. A conception of a higher power than that lodged in 
the hands of the feudal lord took root in the mind of Europe and became 
fruitful of vast change. In Syria the leaders of the Crusaders were not 
able to keep their followers in subjection when they attempted to follow 
their personal ambitions. The commanding purpose which drew them 
thither overmastered all private designs and made insubordination a vir- 
tue. An influence more powerful than feudalism entered into European 
life with the Crusades, and was perhaps the most far-reaching and poten- 
tial effect which they produced upon the world.”* 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Mabie is right in assigning 
the cause of the movement towards liberty to the Crusades, 
giving as they did to the church that commanding power which 
she lacked before, and which enabled her to enforce the practi- 
cal doctrine of equality in relation to justice, necessarily one of 
the central ideas of Christianity. Nothing is more repugnant to 
the teaching of the Saviour than the oppression of the poor and 


* Vol, iii. pp. 554-5. 
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humble; and feudalism, an organization resting on serfhood, in- 
stinctively recognized the foe with which it had to deal. Prac- 
tical Christianity would have been smothered by the tyranny 
and anarchy of the barons had it not been for the glorious 
triumph of the popes. What enabled them to triumph was the 
spirit of the Crusades, which placed baron and peasant at once 
at their feet, when they did not hesitate to strike the shackles off 
the slaves. Presently the monarchs, growing more powerful by 
the ruin and limitations of the barons, began to seize the reins 
of all authority. Then was presented the strange spectacle of a 
war between kings on one side and popes and peoples on the 
other. From no other stand-point can we view with justice this 
apparently unequal strife between a poor old man in the Vatican 
and the greatest and most magnificent rulers. Armed with the 
thunders of heaven and a patience and wisdom not of earth, the 
man of the Vatican often came off victorious. The end is not 
yet. The madness of men may seek to divorce democracy from 
Catholic Christianity, but true democracy ever finds its firmest 
friend and ablest advocate in “the faith that maketh souls ac- 
ceptable to God.” * United once again, as they should never 
have been divided, pope and people may prove triumphant in 
the end, but it would be hazardous to predict what is gging to 
occur. One thing is certain: the present attitude of the Euro- 
pean powers cannot be maintained. Their jealous isolation ren- 
ders necessary the great standing armies they employ ; and these 
in turn form not only an obstacle to the advance of humanity, 
but also a perpetual menace to the public peace. Outraging 
right and freedom, as most of them are doing, the low growls of 
conspiracy cannot be hushed by the mailed hand being laid on 
the mouth of demos. Flaming signs announce a new epoch of 
terrific revolutions. The rulers of the earth had better listen to 
the voice of reason and religion, and not wait to receive their 
lesson in fire and blood, crying vainly then, “ Too late, too late!" 


* Dante, 
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A BALLAD OF THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 


Wuat the spell in the rimpled rill is 
Who can tell? or the charm of roses? 
What the secret hidden in lilies 
Or in the song the nightingale knows is? 
What power holds us when evening closes 
The eyes of the day, and veils his face, 
And lays on his heart two sunset roses ? 
The beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace. 


He that made marble all but speaking 
Bartered all that ruder men treasure 
To win for himself this pearl of his seeking, 
To crown Art queen of his heart’s high pleasure. 
What drew him—and draws us in our measure— 
To bow to the might of a perfect face, 
And make of its memory a life-time’s treasure ? 
The beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace. 


He that in silver-cliffed Colonus 
Sang, and his holier head who chanted 
The songs that the world’s fair morn have shown us, 
And he to whom myriad souls were granted, 
And he of Florence who trod undaunted 
The halls of Dis and the terrible place— 
What is the charm in the songs they chanted ? 
The beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace. 


But fairer far than lovely faces, 

With bonds that are stronger to bind than the golden 
Bonds that are woven of all the graces 

Of Art and Song, are the pure hearts moulden 

Like to that Heart wherein is holden 
The whole wide world, in a sacred place ; 

And they hold us, too, by the same chain golden— 
The beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace. 
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Now, the beauty of these and their grace have birth 
In the splendor that beams from God’s high place, 
And falls on the thousand things of earth— 
The poem, the flower, the heart, the face— 
Endowering them with this sum of their worth : 
The beauty thereof, the unspeakable grace. 





THE GOOD HUMOR OF THE SAINTS. 


“ AN honest, humorous sense of ridicule,” says Father Faber, 
“is a great help to holiness.” And, by way of rendering this 
statement still more emphatic, he adds: “ Perhaps nature does 
not contribute a greater help to grace than this.” Here, then, 
is a deliberate opinion which, however startling to some of our 
preconceived notions, carries with it a double weight in view of 
the writer’s great sanctity and undoubted sense of humor. In 
him, as in Cardinal Newman, a keen satiric power blends ever 
with a spirit of simple piety, and the two work together as har- 
moniously as in some of the early Fathers of the church. All the 
little foibles of human nature lie bare before him, and he touches 
them with a caustic grace, severe yet not unpitying. 

But nowadays we have come, strangely enough, to regard 
humor as a natural foe to religion, for no particular reason ex- 
cept that so many modern humorists appear to be irreligious ; 
in the same way that some of us imagine scientific study to be a 
dangerous ground, simply because a handful of modern scien- 
tists have apparently forgotten their God. We have a shadowy 
idea that humor is given to poking fun at holy things—relics, 
miracles, and such—and that it is best in our spiritual life to 
lay it entirely aside and keep ourselves within the safe limit of 
dulness, reserving our brighter parts for worldly matters alone. 
Yet because men of the Mark Twain type have a jeer ever ready 
for things they fail to understand, we need not suppose that 
there is no proper field for that sense of fun which was mani- 
" festly given us for some good purpose. Humor is born partly 
of keen perceptive powers, partly of natural lightness of heart ; 
and thus the holy men who have adorned the history of the 
church, having been wont to study human nature freely and 
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having the happiness of living in the friendship of God, were 
often blessed with a sense of humor pure and delicious. 

What else, indeed, but a sense of humor could have enabled 
Father Faber to strip from the shoulders of his penitents the 
comforting mantle of self-deception in which they had shroud. 
ed their more petted faults? With what half-veiled amusement 
he contemplates the fashionably devout ladies who crowd the 
church of the Oratory! With what keen satire he lays bare the 
mingled piety and worldliness that fill the feminine soul! 


“Their voluntary social arrangements,” he says in his Sfzrztual Con- 
Jerences, “are the tyranny of indispensable circumstances claiming our ten- 
derest pity, and to be managed like the work of a Xavier or a Vincent of 
Paul, which hardly left those saints time to pray. Their sheer worldliness 
is to be regarded as an interior trial, with all manner of cloudy grand 
things to be said about it. They must avoid all uneasiness, for such great 
graces as theirs can only grow in calmness and tranquillity.” 


And again when he ventures to make what he acknowledges to 
be an unpopular complaint, and to deride that spirit of liberal- 
ism which we have trained ourselves to accept as the essential 
virtue of an advanced civilization: 


“ The old-fashioned hatred of heresy is becoming scarce. It is assumed 
that God must do nothing painful and his dominion must not allow itself 
to take the shape of an inconvenience or a trammel to the liberty of his 
creatures. If the world has outgrown the idea of exclusiveness, God must 
follow in our lead and lay it aside as a principle in his dealings with us.” 


Father Faber can also be epigrammatic when he is so inclined, 
and the terseness and vigor with which he expresses a happy 
thought, makes it live for ever as a warning to our souls : 


«A moderation,” he carefully explains, “which consists in taking im- 
moderate liberties with God is hardly what the Fathers of the Desert 
meant when they preached their crusade in favor of discretion.” 


And in sheer despair over the perverse contrariety of human 
nature he cries out with whimsical dismay : 


“ Self-deceit seems actually to thrive on prayer and to grow fat on con- 
templation.” 


But we must not dwell too long on one example of the power 
of humor when there are so many claiming our attention. Let 
us take that spiritual writer who of all others is most read, not’ 
only by Catholics and their enthusiastic imitators in the Angli- 
can denomination, but by many thoughtful men and women of 
varipus creeds or of no creed at all. We mean Thomas 4 
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Kempis, whose Jmitation of Christ is, after the Bible, perhaps the 
best known of all spiritual books, and of whose “holy simpli- 
city ” we hear such a vast amount of praise. Simplicity! Yes, 
the old monk is simple enough, with the quiet straightforward- 
ness of one who lives always in the sight of God; but the good 
people who read the J/mitation, with a comfortable feeling that 
the writer is not going to be satirically severe on their shortcom- 
ings, must not trust too much to this much-admired simplicity. 
Surely there is a half-cynical wisdom in the advice, very gently 
and quietly given, not to seek too much intercourse with those 
whom we desire to please : 


“It happeneth sometimes that a person while unknown shineth highly 
in good report, but whose presence offendeth the eyes of them that see 
him. 

“Sometimes we think to please others with our company, and we begin 
rather to be displeasing to them from the bad qualities they discover in us.” 


And there is another warning given by A Kempis, who pre- 
sents it with a delicate satire that is truly inimitable : 


“In judging others a man toileth in vain; for the most part he is mis- 
taken and he easily sinneth; but in judging and scrutinizing himself he 
always laboreth with profit.” 


Could sarcasm be more pointed and subtle than in this sugges- 
tion? We give ourselves no end of trouble in satisfactorily 
settling our neighbor’s conscience, and have only committed a 
sin for our pains. 

If from the writings of holy men we turn to their lives we 
are often surprised by the curious gayety with which they bear 
burdens that to our unsaintly eyes appear absolutely crushing. 
It is not only patience and resignation ; it is a downright cheer- 
fulness, sometimes a positive sense of amusement in their own 
trials. The knowledge that they are enduring these hardships 
for Christ’s sake seems to make them not only bearable, which 
we can understand, but absolutely entertaining, which is. beyond 
ourcomprehension. There is, perhaps, nothing less conducive to 
good spirits than the history of the Catholic Church in. China. 
A few pages of Marshall’s Christian Missions are sufficient to 
sicken us with the recital of man’s barbarity to man, and we 
close the book unwilling even to read of further atrocities. But 
the missionaries themselves, those heroic men who lived in the 
midst of these terrible persecutions, ever ready to suffer and die 
when their turns came, were not only courageous but perfectly 


serene and cheerful. Even at its best their life was one of 
VOL, XXXVI.—9 
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poverty, toil, privations of many kinds, and ceaseless danger; yet 
these things, objectionable as they seem to. us, appear to strike 
them as rather humorous than otherwise. Bishop Tabert, one 
of the vicars-apostolic in Cochin China, writes to France with 
an evident amusement in his own utter destitution that is more 
touching than the most sorrowful complaints. He has just suf- 
fered the loss of his ecclesiastical vestments, presented to his pre- 
decessor by Louis XVI. 


“They were old and worn out,” he says, “ but they were the best I had, 
and I kept them for the greatest solemnities. Now I have lost everything. 
I have only two poor chasubles, of which one is in strips and the other 
patched with linen.” And he adds, with a comical despair at the situation: 
“What a bishop!” 


Father Gleyo, after eight years of close imprisonment, starts 
forth bravely to evangelize a new part of the country, without a 
farthing, his entire worldly wealth consisting of “a single shirt, 
a pair of drawers, and a pair of stockings "—no great fortune 
surely for a stranger in a foreign land. Whichever way we 
turn we hear the same story. The Abbé Retord receives a let- 
ter from one of his colleagues, then hiding from the authorities, 
which pleasantly describes the delights of his situation: 


“TI am concealed,” he says, “in a hole four feet and a half in width and 
nine in length, inaccessible to any ray of light. The silence is broken 
only by the hum: of mosquitoes and the gambols of rats, who show no 
respect for my presence. For thirty-four hours my retreat was surrounded 
by seventy soldiers, and for eighteen I remained without motion. I con- 
fess that at the beginning such a life appeared to me tedious.” 


But perhaps the most delightful of all is the letter written by 
Father Féron to his mother and sisters at a time when the 
Christians were in daily and hourly peril, and which has also 
been preserved for us by Dr. Marshall. In it we find to perfec- 
tion that spirit of cheerfulness which distinguishes the true ser- 
vant of God: 


“I live,” he writes, “in one of the finest houses of the village—that of 
the catechist, an opulent man; it is considered to be worth a pound ster- 
ling. Do not laugh; there are some of the value of eightpence. My room 
has a sheet of paper foradoor;.. . the rain falls through my roof as fast as 
it falls outside, and two large kettles barely suffice to receive the water that 
filters through the grass-covered roof of my presbytery. . . . The prophet 
Elisha, at the house of the Shunamite, had for furniture a bed, a table, a 
chair, and a candlestick—in all four articles. There was no superfluity here. 
For my part, if I were to search well I could also find four pieces of furni- 
ture. Let us see: first, a wooden candlestick; second, a trunk; third, a 
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pipe; fourth, a pair of shoes; total, four. Bed, none; chairs, none; table, 
none. Such being my furniture, am I richer or poorer than the prophet ? 
This is a problem which is perhaps not easy to solve; for, admitting that 
his room was more comfortable than mine, we must also consider that 
none of the furniture belonged to him; whilst in my case, granting that 
the candlestick belongs to the chapel and that the trunk was lent to me 
by Mgr. Berneux, it cannot be denied that at least the pipe and shoes are 
mine. The latter I only put on to say Mass in. As to the pipe, it serves 
to keep one in countenance when travelling in a country where every one 
smokes, though I have not succeeded in discovering any charm in it, and 
have even been intoxicated by it after two experiments, which has quite 
taken away from me the desire of making a third.” 


Here indeed is “holy simplicity,’ mixed with a keen:and what 
Father Faber would call an “ honest” sense of humor which no 
doubt helped its owner to ‘endure the many hardships of his lot. 
He makes no mournful parade of his tribulations, but tells them 
with amusing frankness and with a real appreciation of the 
comic side of poverty. Now to see the comedy in such situa- 
tions when we read of them is possible to us all; but to see it in 
relation to our own trials requires more sanctity and a gayer heart 
than most of us can lay claim to. It is no wonder that Bishop 
Berneux, whose palace was “a room three yards long and two 
wide,” should quote Father Féron with evident delight in one 
of his own letters to France. He had sent the holy and witty 
priest to a post where “ he had a better chance of finding pro- 
visions than elsewhere,” in consideration of his being a new- 
comer. But Father Féron is plainly anything but struck with 
the sense of plenty, and writes to the bishop that, “ compared 
with Corean missioners, the Trappists are complete Sybarites”; 
adding, however, that he willingly accepts this “ultra-Trappist 
regimen” and expects to become quite habituated to it before 
long. And, indeed, those priests who were brave enough to se- 
lect China for their field of action had ample opportunities to 
grow “habituated ” to every description of hardship, beginning 
with exile and ending often with imprisonment, protracted suf- 
ferings, and death. 

Whenever we see the lives of holy men written with that 
accuracy of detail which is only possible when they have been 
really known and loved by their biographers, we are apt to find 
little traits of humor lurking in their every-day actions and 
in their ordinary conversations. In such histories we are not 
merely treated to a synopsis of the saint’s or hero’s many virtues, 
recorded with a systematic precision that dulls the mind and dis- 
courages the soul, but we are permitted to.enter into his life and 
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see for ourselves how natural instincts blend with supernatural 
grace. 

In his sketch of the holy “Curé d’Ars,” M. Vianney, the 
Abbé Monnin has given to the world a book which, without any 
great literary pretensions, fulfils to the letter the first grand re. 
quisite of a biography. In it we gain, not a bald statement of 
abstract perfections, but a real knowledge of the man who was 
one of the most striking examples of the divine charm of saint. 
liness. M. Vianney was not only admired and revered by his 
flock, but he was the object of their passionate and exacting 
devotion. His whole life is full of pregnant lessons. Not high- 
ly educated, tormented alike by bodily infirmities and spiritual 
temptations, overworked beyond the utmost limit of his strength, 
sighing always for the solitude and repose he never gained, how 
could such a man exert a supreme influence over the minds of 
all who met him, how retain that delicate sense of humor, that 
charming lightness of heart ? 


“ Father,” said a religious to him once, “ people believe generally that 
you are very ignorant.” 


“They are quite right, my child,” was the naive reply. “ But it matters 
not. I can teach you more than you will practise.” 


If there is one thing that can be trusted to dull all humorous 
propensities in the ordinary soul, it is the monotonous burden of 
an overtasked life. Great sufferers have been known (though 
rarely) to retain keenness of intellect and a ready wit, although 
the latter is apt to be sharpened by pain into a two-edged sword 
of acrimony. But the wearisome strain of an ever-repeated la- 
bor deadens the mind, sucks all joy out of life, and reduces us 
to a state of stupid lassitude or dull indifference. If, then, a man 
weak and sickly, suffering day and night, and withal so cruelly 
overworked by his own never-resting zeal, could still remain 
alive to a spirit of humor, surely that same “sense of ridicule” 
must have been, as Father Faber asserts, a great help to holiness. 
Or may we not take it even as one of the proofs of sanctity ? 

“ Madam,” said Johnson indignantly to the unfortunate old 
lady who ventured to declare her own happiness—‘“ Madam, 
you are old, you are ugly, you are sickly and poor. How, then, 
can you be happy?” And, humanly speaking, we are also tempt- 
ed to cry: “ How could a man be happy when week after week 
he spent sixteen hours out of twenty-four in the confessional? 
How could he possibly have any vivacity left in his over-wearied 
mind?” And the answer—the answer can be found in M. Vian- 
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ney’s life, in his wonderful gayety, in his ready repartees, in the 
charming vein of humor which runs through the many anec- 
dotes related of him. 


“M. le Curé,” said a lady of rank in the condescending tone of one who 
confers a privilege, “1 am come to make my confession to you.” 

“It is well, madame,” was the reply ; and then, with perhaps the faintest 
tinge of malice, “ We have heard confessions before.” 


Even with his works of charity there is mingled a certain boyish 
spirit of fun. Soeur Lacon, having made a most beautiful pie 
with which to tempt him from his rigid austerity, hid it care- 
fully away in an old cupboard in his kitchen. When evening 
came she ventured to say insinuatingly: “M. le Curé, will you 
have a little piece of pie?” “Certainly,” was the unexpected 
answer ; “I should like it very much.” Astonished and delight- 
ed, the good woman flew to her hiding-place. Alas! the pie had 
vanished. M. Vianney had discovered its retreat, and it had 
gone the way of all his other delicacies—into the basket ofa 
beggar. 

Humble and readily abashed, the praises and gratitude lav- 
ished on him by those whom his prayers had cured were his 
particular dread. Upon one occasion a woman whose crippled 
child had been restored to health at Ars begged permission to 
see him. Nothing, however, could persuade M. Vianney to 
grant the interview. He was safe inside of the sacristy and 
would only come out to say the Mass. After the service another 
attempt was made. The poor woman, he was told, entreated 
that he would help her to thank St. Philomena, through whose 
patronage the curé obtained his wonderful graces. To this ap- 
peal no refusal was possible. He returned to the church, silently 
blessed both mother and child, and, when the ordeal was over, 
said in a tone of deepest annoyance and mortification, as one who 
felt himself ill-treated in the matter: “St. Philomena really 
ought to have cured the little thing at home.” 

But if we owe a debt of gratitude to the Abbé Monnin for 
‘the knowledge he affords us of one holy soul, what is the ex- 
tent of our obligation to Cardinal Newman, who, laboring “con 
amore,” has given us a wonderful insight into the lives of those 
giants of an infant creed, the early Fathers of the church? He 
has striven to select and arrange such portions of their numerous 
letters and exhortations as will serve best to show us what man- 
ner of men these were, and he has added short sketches of their 
lives and labors, written in a style which has now no equal for 
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clearness and simplicity. He does not desire to tell the history 
of a saint, but rather to let the saint tell his own, confident that 
in this way only shall we glean some true knowledge of the hid. 
den depths of character which not even a man’s actions can 
always reveal. With his accustomed keenness he fully under. 
stands and appreciates the greater opportunities we enjoy of 
studying the ‘early Fathers through their copious epistles, while 
of so many of the modern saints we know little, save what their 
biographers have told us. He acknowledges that he “ exults in 
the folios of the Fathers,” and he is fain to confess that through 
them he gains an insight into their writers’ hearts which no 
amount of histories could ever give him. 


“What I want to trace and study,” he says earnestly in his introductory 
to “St. Chrysostom,” “is the real, hidden, but human life, or the interior, as 
it is called, of such glorious creations of God; and this I gain with difficulty 
from mere biographies. Those biographies are most valuable, both as be- 
ing true and as being edifying. They are true to the letter as far as they 
record facts and acts; I know it. But actions are not enough for sanctity— 
we must have saintly motives; and as to these motives, the actions them- 
selves seldom carry the motives along with them. In consequence they are 
often supplied simply by the biographer out of his own head; and with 
good reason supplied, from the certainty which he feels that, since it is the 
act of a saint which he is describing, therefore it must be a saintly act. 
Properly and naturally supplied, I grant; but I can do that as well as he, 
and ought to do it for myself, and shall be sure to do it if I make the saint 
my meditation. The biographer in that case is no longer a mere witness 
and reporter; he has become a commentator. He gives me no insight into 
the saint’s interior; he does but tell me to infer that the saint acted in 
some transcendent way from the reason of the case, or to hold it on faith 
because he has been canonized. For instance, when I read in such a life, 
‘The saint, when asked a question, was silent from humility,’ or ‘from 
compassion for the ignorance of the speaker,’ or ‘in order to give him 
a gentle rebuke,’ I find a motive assigned, whichever of the three is select- 
ed, which is the biographer’s own, and perhaps has two chances to one 
against its being the right one. We read of an occasion on which St. Atha- 
nasius said nothing but smiled when a question was put to him; it was 
another saint who asked the question and who has recorded the smile, but 
he does not more than doubtfully explain it. Many a biographer would, 
simply out of piety, have pronounced the reason of that smile. I should 
not blame him for doing so, but it was more than he could do as a biogra- 
pher; if he did it he would do it, not as an historian, but as a spiritual writer.” 


Neither does Cardinal Newman take much interest in books 
“which chop up a saint into chapters of faith, hope, charity, and 
the cardinal virtues.” He does not wish this “ glorious creation 
of God” to be “ minced up into spiritual lessons,” but rather to see 
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him as he stood, a living whole, his weaker human nature balancing 
in the scale with holy aspirations and the power of divine grace. 
This is the view he has endeavored in all sincerity to lay before 
his readers, and with what result? In the first place, we are 
astonished by the singular sensation of coming so near to these 
servants of God, and of finding them men just like all other men, 
only stronger, holier, and purer than their unsaintly brothers. 
At the same time they are essentially men, and not mere syno- 
nyms for strength, holiness, and purity, which is the light in 
which we have hitherto been often too apt to regard them. In 
the second place, we find them vastly more entertaining, from 
a purely secular view, than we had ever been led to suppose. 
They are wonderfully light-hearted, these Fathers of the church, 
and have a strong tendency to be amusing in their long friend- 
ly letters, which is the more surprising when we consider the 
troubles among which they lived and that persecution and exile 
were common to all. 

Let us take St. Chrysostom, the man whom Newman calls “a 
bright, cheerful, gentle soul,” and who possessed “a sunniness 
of mind all his own.” An ordinary biographer would of course 
tell us that this great saint retired to the mountains when only 
twenty-one, and that he lived there with the monks for six years. 
A few might even go a step further and say that he chose this 
penitential life in order to overcome by strict fasting his natural 
daintiness of appetite. But Newman takes us nearer still and 
shows us the real anxiety with which the saint regarded the 
hardships he was about to embrace. In a letter written at that 
time to a friend, he confesses that he has been much concerned 
as to 


“Whether it would be possible to procure fresh bread for my eating; 
whether I should be ordered to use the same oil for my lamp and for my 
food, to undergo the hardship of severe toil, such as digging, carrying of 
wood and water, and the like. In a word, I made much account of bodily 
comfort.” 


Surely this is very much the way we would ourselves feel in 
the matter, and we begin for the first time to realize that it was 
as hard for the saints to deny themselves the pleasures of life as 
it seems to be for us. Yet six years of such rough discipline 
effected its object, and the dreaded austerities became in time a 
light and easy yoke. 

Towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s life his “ sunniness of 
mind ” stood him in good stead ; for his exile was but a prolonged 
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martyrdom, which he endured with a mingled resignation and 
hopefulness pathetic to behold. Driven from his see through 
the hostility of an empress, and sent in his old age into a bleak 
and desolate country ; subject to the harsh treatment of brutal 
guards, and suffering miserably from the inclement weather; 
forced ever further and further from his home and friends by the 
unrelenting hatred of his enemies, and finally, when exhausted 
nature could bear no more, yielding up his life near the inhospi- 
table shores of the “strange and mysterious’? Euxine—such 
were the last years of this feeble old man, whose letters breathe 
not only a spirit of patience but of cheerful hope for himself 
and kindly thoughts for others. 

Writing from Czsarea to Theodora, he is forced to confess 
that he is utterly spent and wretched, that he has “ died a thou- 
sand deaths” in his miserable journey, and that he has been 
prostrated by continual fever. Yet, ever inclined to make the 
best of things, he is able to take a half-humorous comfort in the 
thought that now, at least, he has clean water to drink, and bread 
that can be chewed. “ Moreover,” he adds triumphantly, “I no 
longer wash myself in broken crockery, but have contrived some 
sort of bath ; also I have got a bed to which I can confine myself.” 
A bath and a bed! Behold the crowning luxuries of an exiled 
Christian bishop, who considers himself fortunate that even 
these comforts should be allowed him by his enemies. 

But’ the saint who of all others best illustrates the truth 
of Father Faber’s assertion, he who unites great gentleness of 
heart with a delightful spirit of raillery, is Gregory of Nazianzus, 
the friend and fellow-laborer of St. Basil. St. Gregory was in- 
deed a man of letters and a poet, grave enough when the occa- 
sion demanded gravity, a defender of the true faith amid the 
rage and hatred of an heretical city, an eloquent preacher at all 
times, yet nevertheless a humorist, from the shafts of whose 
witty satire not even the grave and austere St. Bazil escaped un- 
wounded. There are two letters written by him after his visit 
to Basil’s solitude at Pontus, both of which are quoted by New- 
man, and which illustrate the graver and the lighter side of 
Gregory’s character. In one he expresses the real sentiments of 
his heart, the joy he felt at sharing this holy retreat with his 
dearest friend; but the other—well, the other is plainly written 
with the laudable intention of teasing Basil to the utmost by 


ridiculing the many discomforts which attended their hermit 
life. 


“I have remembrance,” he writes, “of the bread and of the broth—so 
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they were named—and shall remember them; how my teeth got stuck in 
your hunches, and next lifted and heaved themselves as out of paste. You 
indeed will set it out in tragic style yourself, taking a sublime tone from 
your own sufferings. But for me, unless that true Lady Bountiful, your 
mother, had rescued me quickly, showing herself in need like a haven to 
the tempest-tossed, I had been dead long ago, getting myself little honor 
though much pity from Pontic hospitality.” And after more of the same 
style he adds in plaintive self-defence: “If you are not annoyed at this de- 
scription, nor am I; but if you are, much more I at the reality.” 


Surely such a letter written by one saint to another, and on such 
a subject, must have at least the claim of utter novelty in our 
eyes; yet the facts of the case are that Gregory far more even 
than Basil was devoted to a life of solitude. In his eyes silence 
and reflection, time to write and time to pray untroubled by the 
cares of office, was an ideal existence not too often realized. He 
loved St. Basil and reverenced him beyond measure, yet never- 
theless seems to have taken particular pleasure in railing at him 
whenever an occasion offered. Does Basil complain, not un- 
naturally, that Tiberina is cold, damp, and muddy, Gregory de- 
scends upon him in another letter, charging him with being a 
“clean-footed, tip-toeing, capering man,” which last two epi- 
thets Basil of a surety never deserved. Even the rigid austeri- 
ties practised by his friend are a butt for his humor; for when 
expecting a visit from him Gregory writes to Amphilochus to 
send him “some fine pot-herbs, if he did not wish to find Ba- 
sil hungry and cross ”—a remark which we forbear to take too 
literally. 

And Basil himself—he who at first sight appears one of the 
gravest figures in the early church; Basil, stern, reserved, a 
prey to acute bodily infirmities, and a mark for the violence of 
his enemies? He too, Newman asserts, possessed a “pensive 
playfulness,” even while “from the multitude of his trials he 
might be called the Jeremias or Job of the fourth century.” 
And, indeed, there is a lurking spirit of humor in Basil which few 
biographers have taken the trouble to bring to light. His noble 
reply to Modestus is familiar to many, but who ever hears of 
his answer to the vicar of Pontus? In the first instance he was 
dragged before an Arian prefect, who threatened him harshly 
with confiscation, exile, tortures, and death. 


“ Think of some other threat,” said Basil quietly. “These have no influ- 
ence upon me. He runs no risk of confiscation who has nothing to lose 
except these mean garments and a few books. Nor does he care for exile 
who is not circumscribed by place, who does not make a home of the spot 
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he dwells in, but everywhere a home whithersoever he be cast—or rather 
everywhere God’s home, whose pilgrim he is and wanderer. Nor can tor- 
tures harm a frame so frail as to break under the first blow. You could but 
strike once, and death would be gain. It would but send me sooner to Him 
for whom I live and labor, for whom I am dead rather than alive, to whom 
I have long been journeying.” 


This is indeed worthy of a page in the church’s history, and the 
whole account of Basil’s interview with Modestus has been care- 
fully preserved for us by St. Gregory. But if we turn now to 
another scene we will have an illustration of the lighter side of 
Basil’s character. He was at all times a miserable invalid, whose 
sufferings ended only with his death. Having upon one occasion 
given his protection to a widow of rank who sought refuge at 
the altar from the importunities of a powerful suitor, he was sum. 
moned before the angry magistrate, who brutally threatened to 
tear out his liver. “Thanks for your intention,” said Bazil, with 
suave politeness. ‘“ Where it is at present it has been no slight 
annoyance.”’ 

Enough has been said to show that a keen sense of humor 


may keep pace with our spiritual advancement, each helping on 
the other. 





A RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


DEAD—he is dead! “ A mistake on the line,” 
Somebody said. My God! is it true? 

Am I waking or sleeping? Give me some sign. 
Yesterday morning we parted; he drew 

Out his route for me; I laughed at leave-taking— 

I laughed, my dear Lord, and my heart now is breaking. 


Breaking? Oh! no; there is nothing to break. 
My eyes are dim and my spirit is sore— 
I am used to that—and my temples ache, 
And I feel very lonely—nothing more. 
Nothing more; but the sunshine has faded away, 
And the shadows have suddenly lengthened to-day. 


Breaking! Yes, surely my life seemed to break. 
Where is my will? Iam not quite sure. 

Am I not dreaming, though? Father, I make 
My act of abandonment always. Secure 
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Me just now. I stand on the brink of some dark, 
Deep abyss. Thine omnipotent love is my ark. 


I remember it now: he died to-day, 
My only friend I loved as my soul— 
More than my soul. One can love in that way 
Once and no more; for I gave him my whole 
Little child's heart, nothing knowing of life, 
With its depths, and its shoals, and its strange hidden strife. 


Dead! Oh! the clouds have closed in on my sky. 
Lonely I used to be; what am I now? 
I ask him not back again—cowardly cry! 
Earth was no Paradise for us, I trow. 
He has passed through the long waste and mounted the peak, 
But the journey’s before me, alone and so weak! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By William 


— Hartpole Lecky. Volume III. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1882, 


An unwonted interest is being taken in us of late by the people of Eng- 
land. Mr. Freeman, for instance, who a few years ago published a Hzstory 
of Republics from the Achean League to the Dissolution of the American Union, 
finds us to be more English than the English themselves, or at any rate 
than the Scotch, which is saying a good deal. But then the Scotch ought 
by this time to be prepared for hard knocks from English writers. And Mr. 
Gladstone, too, who once seemed more than pleased at what he supposed to 
be the nearing end of the Union, has kindly spoken of us as “ kin beyond 
sea.” Of course it is amusing to observe this change of view as an accom- 
paniment to the wonderful growth of our republic since the civil war, and 
it is all the more amusing that if we are “ kin” to the English we are also, 
though in a greater degree, kin to the Irish and to the Germans, without 
counting how much of Dutch, and French, and other bloods run. through 
the veins of Americans. But the ready commercial instinct of the great 
empire has never failed to show in English literature. If we lacked any 
other evidence of our success we have a right to be convinced by this haste 
of English writers to claim usastheirown. It ought, therefore, to be a mat- 
ter of great pride for us that, whatever may be our origin, Dutch, or Irish, 
or German, or Swedish, or French, or, to speak more accurately, a mixture 
of all these and more, we yet have attained to such a height in English eyes 
that no pains are spared to prove to us that after all we are but an excel- 
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lent type of Englishmen. Yet, of course, such an assumption rests on a wil- 
ful violation of the truth. An American, whatever his ancestry, is an Ame- 
rican, and nothing else. If the fifty millions who constitute our people to- 
day were to range themselves in classes according to their birth or origin, 
we should have no Americans, while the English element would be scarce- 
ly more than visible. 

Still, though we are not English, the record of the struggle which the 
thirteen poor little colonies of the Atlantic seaboard successfully carried 
on for their independence of England must always be of the greatest im- 
portance to us. It is a record which has been written repeatedly from 
both sides. Now we have an Irishman’s account of it, and an account 
which, though brief, will repay attentive reading. The third volume of Mr. 
Lecky’s important History begins with an analysis of the royal prerogative as 
held by George III. for some time after his accession to the throne. But to 
the American reader generally chapter xii. will most strongly appeal, for 
it gives within its two hundred pages one of the best narratives of the be- 
ginning of the Revolution that have yet been written. Mr. Lecky does not 
think that the colonies were justified in rebelling against the taxes levied 
on them for imperial purposes. He thinks (p. 384) that England was 


‘Quite right in her contention that it was the duty of the colonies to contribute something to the 
support of the army which defended the unity of the empire. She was quite right in her belief 
that in some of the colonial constitutions the executive was far too feeble, that the line which 
divides liberty from anarchy was often passed, and that the result was profoundly and permanent- 
ly injurious to the American character. She wasalso, I think, quite right in ascribing a great 
part of the resistance of America to the disposition, so common and so natural in dependencies, 
to shrink as much as possible from any expense that could possibly be thrown on the mother- 
country, and in forming a very low estimate of the character and motives of a large proportion of 
those ambitious lawyers, newspaper writers, preachers, and pamphleteers who, in New England 
at least, were laboring with untiring assiduity to win popular applause by sowing dissension 
between England and her colonies.” 

*“ But perhaps Mr. Lecky lays too much stress on what to him seems the 
flimsiness of the pretexts used to justify separation from England. He 
does not appear to appreciate the sentiment that impelled the colonies on 
their course. Sentiment, indeed, which plays so great a part—the great 
part, in fact—in all popular or national movements, is nearly always rather 
superciliously ignored, or at best but half contemptuously alluded to, by 
philosophic historians trying to keep within the lines of the supposed prin- 
ciples of political economy. Yet no people ever successfully overthrew an 
oppressive rule merely for the sake of dollars and cents. No matter how 
avaricious a people may be individually, they act in the aggregate fora 
sentiment only, as real statesmen and wise politicians have always recogniz- 
ed. Yet here and there amid his discussions of the good or evil effects of 
certain policies of finance a glimpse is had of the sort of ideas that were 
working in the minds of the great body of the American people, who could 
have had but a vague understanding of policies of finance. “The trea- 
tise,” says Mr. Lecky, “ which, half a century earlier, Molyneux had written 
on the rights of the Irish Parliament now became a text-book in the colo- 
nies.” And the degraded condition to which that parliament had been re- 
duced since Molyneux’s time was thoroughly known to the intelligent 
portion of the colonists, but especially to the Irish immigrants and their 
children. At the opening of the Revolution the two great sources of hos- 
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tility to English rule were the Puritanism of New England and the presence 
everywhere of a numerous Irish element. Except among the Irish there 
were few Catholics in the colonies outside of Maryland. It has been the 
fashion to forget how large a share the Irish element had in determining 
the colonies to break with England. Mr. Lecky says (p. 479) : “ The greatest 
danger to the colonial cause was the half-heartedness of its supporters. .. . 
Two-thirds of the property of New York was supposed to belong to Tories, 
and, except in the city, there appears to have been no serious disaffection.” 
And again (p. 481): “Among the poor, vagrant, adventurous immigrants 
who had lately poured in by thousands from Ireland and Scotland there 
was indeed a keen military spirit, and it was these men who ultimately 
bore the chief part in the war of independence.” In support of this he 
quotes, in a note, the testimony which the loyalist Galloway, who had been 
Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, gave before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1779, that the rebel army consisted of “ one-fourth 
natives of America, about one-half Irish; the other fourth were English 
and Scotch.” As confirmatory of this it is well to refer to a recent book, 
The American Irish, by Mr. Bagenal. Mr. Bagenal quotes from the re- 
port of the same committee of the House of Commons the testimony of 
Major-General Robertson, an English officer who had served twenty-four 
years in America: “‘ How,’ asked Burke, ‘are the Provincial (American) 
corps composed—are they mostly Americans, or emigrants from various 
nations of Europe?’ The answer was: ‘Some corps mostly natives; the 
greatest number such as can be got. . . . General Lee informed me that 
half the rebel Continental army were from Ireland.’” Facts in our history 
like these are naturally more apt to attract the attention of foreigners than 
Americans. 

Mr. Lecky has usually been happy in his portraits, and he is almost up 
to his best in this volume. Of Burke he says: “No other politician or 
writer has thrown the light of so penetrating a genius on the nature and 
working of the British Constitution, has impressed his principles so deeply 
on both of the great parties in the state, and has left behind him a richer 
treasure of political wisdom applicable to all countries and to all times.” 
Benjamin Franklin, too, is pleasantly sketched. The estimate of Wash- 
ington seems in the main fair. He says of him: “He was in the highest 
sense of the words a gentleman and a man of honor, and he carried into 
public life the severest standard of private morals, ... Men of this moral 
type are happily not rare, and we have all met them in our experience ; 
but there is scarcely another instance in history of such a man having 
reached and maintained the highest position in the convulsions of civil 
war and of a great popular agitation.” 

In chapter xiii. Mr. Lecky treats of the disabilities and persecutions 
to which Catholics were subjected in England in the last century. He 
gives a vivid description of the awful “ No-Popery” riots of 1780. 


ELIANE. By Mme. Augustus Craven, author of A Sister's Story. From the 
French by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger. 1882. 


It is only at long intervals that the Catholic reviewer comes across a 
novel in English that he can so freely, unreservedly commend as Liane. 
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It is a love-story full of the real “sweetness and light” that accom- 
pany, without any affectation or any straining after effects, a life of sound 
Catholic piety when adorned by cultivated manners. The heroine is in a 
certain sense an old acquaintance with novel-readers. She is a poor rela- 
tive whose heart is made to suffer in order that the matrimonial interests 
of her more fortunate relatives may not be damaged, and especially that the 
strong and rather tyrannical will of the otherwise kind old lady who is her 
guardian may not be thwarted. Though there is not much of what is called 
plot, the story runs on in a very lifelike way, and, fortunately for the read- 
er as well as the heroine, turns out as it should, in every one being made 
happy without any resort to theatrical expedients. It is easy, though, for 
the reader to see how it might quite naturally have turned out otherwise. 
Indeed one of the author’s motives obviously was to point to the dangers 
that lie inthe French fashion by which parents arbitrarily make matches 
for their children without regard to their personal choice or feelings. 

Having said so much for this beautiful story, it must in fairness be add- 
ed that the translation is not always idiomatic, and that sometimes it is 
singularly unhappy. For instance, a “pretty French romance” is spoken 
of, when it is no doubt that a pretty French da//ad is meant. Again (p. 15): 
“* Ves, indeed,’ Blanche answered ; and throwing her hat on the canopy,” 
etc.—a strange place to throw a hat. The sofa was meant (in French 
canapé), no doubt. 


OSWIN THE SAXON; OR, BAPTIZED BY ST. AUGUSTINE. London: D. 
Stewart, 49 Essex Street, Strand. 1882. 


In the introduction we read that “this little work was designed by the 
late Miss Elizabeth Stewart, authoress of several medizval works, and its 
two opening chapters were written a few days before her almost sudden 
death.” The book, it appears, was developed from the MS. notes left by Miss 
Stewart. The intention of the romance—for it is an historical romance— 
is to show how Christianity tamed and civilized the Anglo-Saxons: how 
from ferocious, almost savage, barbarians it made them mild-mannered, 
charitable-minded men and women. Historical fiction which professes to 
be fiction, as Oswin the Saxon does, is in a sense above criticism from the 
historical point of view; otherwise an objection might be made to the 
manifest unfairness in which the famous Conference or Council of Whitby 
is described. Miss Stewart, or her editor, had apparently no fondness for 
the missionaries who had worked their way down through Saxon England 
from Lindisfarne in the north and from Bangor—Beann-chor, #.z., blessed 
choir, for Celtic religious life without music was something unheard of—in 
the west. The book shows, however, that its author, or editor, had made 
considerable research among the authorities on the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. 


UNCLE Pat’s CABIN; OR, LIFE AMONG THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS OF 

IRELAND. By W.C. Upton. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 

Many years ago, when her romance of life “among the lowly” slaves in 
the South had made her name famous and she was setting out on a jour- 
ney to Europe, it was said that Mrs. Stowe was going to visit Ireland with 
the intention of writing up “Uncle Pat.” But Mrs. Stowe’s supposed in- 
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tention only made her reception in England all the more enthusiastic, by 
those especially whose landed interests would have been damaged by the 
publication of such a book ; and, perhaps in gratitude to the cordiality of 
her guests, she—did not write it. 

The Uncle Pat's Cabin that has been written is dedicated by its author 
to Mr. Davitt. It is intended to be a realistic picture of life among the 
poor laborers and the poorest of the farmers of Ireland. It is not a plea- 
sant subject, even for those whose duty forces their attention to it, but 
when cast into the form of a novel it is simply repulsive. It is depressing 
from beginning to end. No wit, no humor, none of the old-time Irish play- 
ful fancy—nothing but sadness and distorted political economy. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE Most REv. JOHN MACHALE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
TUAM AND METROPOLITAN. By the Rev. Ulick John Canon Bourke, 
P.P., M.R.LA. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882. 


This memoir of the illustrious and spirited old prelate whom O’Connell, 
with his soft, round rhetoric, used to love to refer to as “the Lion of the 
Fold of Juda,” has been written by Canon Bourke in obedience to the 
desire of a number of the clergy and literary men of Ireland. In sketches 
such as this of men who have for many years been living in the bright 
glare of public life, it is easy to guess beforehand what important features 
of the subject’s life will be brought out, and how. But if the maker of the 
sketch or memoir is himself a man of decided characteristics it is well to 
look out for occasional touches which display the peculiar bent of the au- 
thor’s mind as well as what particularly belonged to the subject. A poli- 
tician writing a life of Archbishop MacHale would be naturally drawn to 
the part the archbishop played for many years in the struggle for repeal, 
against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and, still later, for the freedom of the 
higher Catholic education. But Canon Bourke is more of a scholar than a 
politician, with a strong bias for Gaelic studies—he having, in fact, written a 
ponderous but unpractical grammar of the Irish language. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if any Celt in Ireland has done as much towards the attempted re- 
vival of the language as Canon Bourke, to whom, if it came by inheritance, 
it came asa foreign tongue. So that if the modern man in search of infor- 
mation on “ repeal” or “ Young Ireland” opens this book he need not be 
astonished at such headings to some of the pages as “ Footprints of the 
‘Past,” “Who was Fiachra?” “The Danann Kelts,” “Welshmen of Tiraw- 
ley,” “ Fionn and Goll,” etc., or at the frequency of notes throwing light on 
the career of Gaelic worthies who flourished fourteen hundred years ago 
and more. But, aside from the canon’s hobby, this beginning of a series of 
shilling volumes, contemplated by the publishers, will be welcomed by all 
who have known and loved the life of good old John of Tuam. 


THE Lire oF Mary WarD (1585-1645). By Mary Catharine Elizabeth 
Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. Edited by Henry 
James Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. Volume the First. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1882. 


The finely-engraved portrait of Mary Ward which makes the frontis- 
piece to this volume, and is taken “from the original oil-painting (circa 
1620) in the possession of the nuns of the English Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Augsburg, Bavaria,” shows a noble face, very refined in its ex- 
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pression, yet undouktedly possessed of a strong will, though tempered by 
the discipline of a religious life. 

It is only of very late years that the English-speaking world is begin. 
ning to know something of the lives of those devoted men and women who 
were driven out of England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by the laws against Catholic worship, and especially against the ecclesias- 
tical and religious states of the Catholic Church. 

This book merits an extended notice. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE SAINTS AND SERVANTS OF GOD. Including bio- 
graphical notes and many translations. By Charles Kenny. ith a 
preface by the Very Rev. W. T. Gordon, Provost of the London Ora. 


tory. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 

While the importance of spiritual reading as an aid to progress in the 
Christian life is unquestioned, it must be confessed that the works in 
our language suitable for such a purpose are so féw that any addition 
to them is most welcome. This book, containing, in short sections, ex- 
tracts from the writings of the great saints and servants of God, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to meet the wants of a large class of our Catholic laity 
whose daily cares do not admit of any long time for spiritual reading, 
and to such we earnestly commend it. 


NAMES THAT LIVE IN CATHOLIC HEARTS: Memoirs of Ximenes, ete, 
By Anna T. Sadlier. New York: Benzigers. 1882, 


Miss Sadlier’s subjects are well chosen. They are Ximenes, Michael 
Angelo, Champlain, Archbishop Plunket, Carroll, Henri de Laroche- 
jacquelein, Simon de Montfort. The sketches are written in a sprightly and 
ornate style, and gracefully introduced to the public by a preface from the 
pen of Mrs. Mary A. Sadlier, the mother of Miss Sadlier, a lady of well- 
known fame as a writer. We trust that Miss Sadlier will continue her in- 
structive and attractive biographies. 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1882, 


This picture is remarkable for beauty of expression and finish of exe- 
cution. 


SECRET SOCIETIES: A QUIET TALK ABOUT THEM. By W. H. Anderdon, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. : 


A little pamphlet published in England to dissuade Irishmen there from 
joining anti-English secret societies. 





Poems. By B. I, Durward. Vol. i. Milwaukee, Wis. 1882. 
A MASS IN THE MOUNTAINS, AND Poems, B.S. M. Dublin ; M. H. Gill & Son. 1882, 


STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By G, Frederick Wright, author of the Logic of Christian 
Evidences, Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1882. 

HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By George Bancroft. Intwovolumes, Voli, Second edition. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 1882, 

SAFEGUARDS OF DIVINE FAITH IN THE PRESENCE OF SCEPTICS, FREETHINKERS, AND ATHE- 
ists. A series of eight essays, chiefly addressed to men of the world engaged in their various 
professional and social avocations, By the Rev. H. Formby, London: Burns & Oates. 
1882. [For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.] 








